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ESTHER FORBES is the author of “Paul Revere and 
the World He Lived In,” “A Mirror for Witches,” 
“Oh, Genteel Lady,” and other chronicles of New 
England. This is her first, and we hope not last, 
appearance in the MAGAZINE OF ART. 


PHILIP GOODWIN, architect, arranged and wrote the 
catalogue for the exhibition “Brazil Builds,” now 
being circulated by the Museum of Modern Art. 


HUGO ROBUS lives in New York City. His sculpture 
Woman Combing Her Hair won a second prize of 
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JAY DEIss is head of graphics and special publica- 
tions of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 


ERIK WETTERGREN is the director of the National 
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MANNY FARBER writes regularly for us and for the 
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ANONYMOUS: Ann Pollard. Painted 1721. “As the unknown artist has handed it down to us. it is a tough amusing old face, 
solemn and long but characterized by a certain ancient pertness.” Lent by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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PETER PELHAM: Cotton Mather. 
Painted 1728. “Although Cotton 
Mather was of the third generation he 
has always been accepted as the 
quintessence of Puritanism. He was 
an emphatic man, and his portraits 


show an emphatic face.” 


AMERICANS AT WORCESTER— 


BY 1721 THAT FIRST GENERATION who had founded 
Boston were pretty much gone. After all, ninety-one years is 
a long time. It was unlikely that any of the original Puritans 
would survive. But Ann Pollard did, and that year sat for her 
portrait. Already hers was a face from out a very dim past. 
As the unknown artist has handed it down to us, it is a tough 
amusing old face, solemn and long but characterized by a cer- 
tain ancient pertness. As he painted, she doubtless told her 
famous stories. She had, she said, been “a romping girl” and 
when the ship’s boat drew up to the peninsula which later was 
to be named “Boston”, had been the first to jump from it onto 
the beach. Perhaps the unknown artist did not believe all she 
told him. Perhaps we should not today. 

Boston had changed from that day when she had jumped 
from her boat into Boston mythology. Then she had noticed 
the peninsula was “very uneven . . . small hollows, swamps, 
covered with blueberries and other bushes.” By 1721 it was 
the largest town in the American colonies. With wealth and 
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1700-17 (5 
“A CARNAL GIDDY RISING GENERATION’—COTTON MATHER 
BietothkhR FORBES 


success had come worldliness and a falling off from piety. 
Cotton Mather was initiating public fasts for the youth growing 
up in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. “A carnal 
viddy rising generation” he called them. 


True, 


there were new luxuries, new thoughts, and more wealth. But 


Old Ann Pollard had seen more changes than he. 


as a tavern keeper, this prosperity would mean more money 
spent under her roof. Cotton Mather was fifty-eight in 1721— 
a mere boy, from her mature point of view. It is often the 


You 


do not live to be one hundred and four like Goodwife Pollard 


middle-aged, not the very old who most resent change. 


if you are not of a philosophical nature. 

Although Cotton Mather was of the third generation he has 
always been accepted as the quintessence of Puritanism. He 
was an emphatic man, and his portraits show an emphatic 
face. Peter Pelham had just arrived from London when the 
great man sat for him. It must have been quite a feather in 
the young artist’s doubtless shabby cap. Mather was about sixty- 
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ANONYMOUS: Portrait of James Pierpont, oil, painted in 1711. 


JOSEPH BADGER: Rebecca Orne. “According to Badger, the Orne 
children were as stiff and formal as old fashioned tussie-mussies— 


ie 29 
and as charming. 


five when Pelham painted him and had but one more year to 
live. That rising generation was getting very tired of him. It 
was stretching at its tethers, ready to take off in new directions. 
He died a bitterly disappointed man. Pelham does not show 
these disappointments, only the vanity, arrogance, intellec- 
tuality. 

An artist coming to Boston in the seventeen twenties could 
hardly expect to support himself by painting. Nor did Mr. 
Pelham. He taught writing, dancing and fine needlework, with 
an occasional portrait. Only the ones he did of Cotton Mather 
and his nephew, Mather Byles, now seem attributable to him. 

While Peter Pelham was eking out his livelihood by the 
rather elegant expediencies of dancing and embroidery instruc- 
tion, another, slightly younger portrait painter was leading a 
much more humble life about Boston. This was Joseph Badger, 
by trade a glazier. He also painted hatchments and houses, 
chaise bodies and inn signs. Thus he struggled very obscurely 
and not too successfully to support his wife and five children. 
The exhibition of New England paintings from 1700 to 1775 
now at the Worcester Art Museum shows five of his canvases. 
Four of these are of the Orne family. And Timothy Orne of 
Salem wrote down that he paid six pounds each for the big- 
gest ones. According to Badger, the Orne children were as 
stiff and formal as old fashioned tussie-mussies—and as charm- 
ing. In his portrait of Captain Larrabee (Captain-Lieutenant 
of Castle Island for forty years) he has done an ambitious 
full-length portrait with something of the sign painter’s sim- 
plicity and something of the portrait painter’s desire to indi- 
cate a genuine person. 

Without a doubt, Badger was influenced by the work of John 
Smibert who arrived in Boston around seventeen thirty. He 
immediately married a well-to-do girl some twenty years 
younger than himself, whose father (like Robert Feke’s 
father-in-law) was ready to help him financially. Next he 
opened his famous studio. 

The influence of this well-traveled Scotchman upon his pro- 
vincial contemporaries in New England was prodigious. Before 
Smibert came to this country in Dean Berkeley’s entourage 
(hoping to teach painting to the Indians) he had spent some 
years in Italy. He brought with him to Boston copies he had 
made of Raphael, Titian, VanDyck and Rubens. These and 
his own portraits were on permanent display at his studio. 

So the cod-fish aristocracy crowded to admire these marvels, 
for few of them had ever seen even a fair reproduction of an 
old master before, and one gentleman at least burst into poetry 
“To Mr. Smibert on the Sight of his Pictures.” Mr. Smibert 
became a high fashion about Boston. Other artists and would-be 
artists (doubtless Robert Feke when he came up from New- 
port at this time to paint his very handsome Royall Family and 
poor Joseph Badger and the child Copley among them) gazed 
in awe at this, the first art exhibit ever held in New England. 

Peter Pelham married the widow Copley. She had one son, 
John Singleton. The Copley-Pelham family set themselves up 
within five minutes walk of Mr. Smibert’s studios. What the 
boy learned, not so much from studying Smibert’s own work, 
as from his copies of old masters, is easily apparent in Copley’s 
early paintings. Although Smibert died when the boy was four- 
teen it was doubtless from him he got the idea that your serious 
artist should not be classed with mariners like Robert Feke or 
glaziers like Joseph Badger. Sometimes Smibert did sell paints 
or engravings when money was scarce, but he was at one time 
successful enough to lose a “Negro with bushy Hair” dressed 
in “a pair of Leather Breeches stain’d with divers sorts of 
paints.” Until Smibert came to Boston, artists did not own such 
elegant property. The paint was on their own breeches—not 
on their slaves! 
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JOHN SMIBERT: Dean Berke- 
ley with his Family and En- 
tourage, oil, 6 x 8 feet. 
Painted in 1729, the year 
Berkeley and his party ar- 
rived at Newport, R. 1., en 
route to Bermuda to open a 
college of arts and sciences 
for American Indians, a plan 
which was never realized. 
The Dean stands at the right, 
holding a volume of Plato 
and dictating to an amanu- 
ensis. At the extreme le/t is 
Smibert, who was to have 
been professor of art. Lent 
by Yale University. 


ROBERT FEKE: Isaac Royall and his Family, oil, 56°44 x 77%4, painted in 1741. Lent by Harvard University. 


That there was a place for a portrait painter in Boston, 
Smibert’s success proved. About 1751 Robert Feke died in the 
Barbadoes and Peter Pelham and John Smibert met their 
Maker in Boston. Nathaniel Smibert, a son, painted a few 
portraits and died at twenty-two. Copley was too young to fill 
the obvious lack. John Greenwood was called in to apprize 
Smibert’s estate and for a few years he was New England’s 
leading portrait painter. Pleasant and vigorous, his portrait of 
Samuel Phillips shows how well he could do. 

When, in 1752, Greenwood left Boston for Surinam, South 
America (there to continue his jovial art), there was once more 
a good opening in Boston for a portrait painter, and Joseph 
Blackburn may well have known this fact before he left Ber- 
muda for New England. For ten years he painted many fashion- 
able portraits in Boston, Newport, and Portsmouth, among 
them his conversation piece of the Winslow Family which, when 
compared with Robert Feke’s Royall Family and Smibert’s 
Dean Berkeley and his Entourage, forms one of the most fasci- 
nating features of the exhibit in Worcester. 

At the end of Blackburn’s visit to our shores, Copley was in 
his twenties and already fully as capable an artist as Black- 
burn. He picked up the elegant clientele about where Black- 
burn set it down. The older man must have known that he not 
only had a rival in Copley but a superior. At only nineteen 
Copley had shown his little world (and surely Mr. Blackburn) 
that he would soon outstrip him. It was then he painted Ann 
Tyng. It is a romantic portrait, full of cloth and ribbons. Ann 
sits a little stiffly, a shepherd’s crook in one hand, and with 


the other she fondles a lamb. Seemingly the boy had learned 


much from Blackburn. But there is in Ann’s face that glint 0 
life and individuality which was Copley’s great gift. 

The ladies of New England, even our most sumptuous mer- 
chants’ wives and daughters, did not spend much of their 


y 


time dressed up in their best clothes, taking rosebuds out of. 
baskets and sticking them in their bosom (like Blackburn’s 
Mrs. Barrell) nor chucking lambs under their chins, like Ann 
T'yng. They were active housewives, not above superintending’ 
the butchering of a hog and seeing to the sausages themselves. 
They were not mere heaps of satin and a few romantic gestures, 
This fact Copley knew—even at nineteen. One looks at Ann’s. 
face. One looks at the lamb. And one knows that the young. 
lady (like any other smart New England housewife) would 
think nothing of ordering that lamb stewed for dinner. 

The shrewd Yankees were not slow to recognize their native 
son’s amazing ability. Here was a man who could get a “speak- 
ing likeness” such as they had never dreamed of before. “The 
infant eyed your Picture,” a friend wrote Copley, “he sprang 
to it, roared and schriched, and attempted gripping the hand, 
but when he could not catch hold of it, nor gett You to speak 
to him, he stamp’d and scolded, and when any of us askt him | 
for Papa, he always turned, and pointed to the Picture. What 
think (you) of this proof of the Painter’s Skill in taking 
Your likeness.” 

Although Copley could thus reproduce his sitters to the 
life, he also took pleasure in making everybody fashionable 
and handsome, and this was what they wished. The people who 
sat for their portraits were our own little ancien regime. They 
ordered their “pictures taken” in much the same spirit as they 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN: Isaac Winslow and his Family, 42 x 78, painted 1756-57. “This conversation plece, with those of Feke 
and Smibert, forms one of the most fascinating features of the exhibit in Worcester.” Lent by Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY: Ann Tyng, 50 x 40, painted in 1756. 


“It is a romantic portrait, full of cloth and ribbons. . . But 
there is in Ann’s face that glint of life and individuality which 
was Copley’s great gift.’ Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


had their “arms” engraved upon silver, painted on coach doors, 
cut upon slate gravestones. That a revolution was brewing, that 
war, politics, depression, would end so many of their genteel 
lines they did not guess. Suppose the Revolution had never 
been fought and (as Sam Adams feared) patents of nobility 
had been issued over here, the men and women facing us so 
confidently, with such well-bred superiority in the Worcester 
exhibition would now be marked the first Lord So-and-So, and 
Lady This-and-That. That polite world which seemed so secure 
to them was doomed, but they did not guess it. So dressed in 
their best, assuming their most beguiling expressions, holding 
their heads and hands at the most decorative angles the sitters 
sat. The men who painted them did not merely paint Pierponts, 
Bromfields, Winslows, Royalls, Bowdoins, or Ornes but the 
ideal of a generation. This ideal was a very different one from 
that of Cotton Mather whose voice rang out so loudly at the 
start of the century. Here indeed is that rising generation of 
carnal and giddy folk he had feared. 

Copley’s coloring, which often seems cool or even uninterest- 
ing to the modern eye, struck his contemporaries as a gay riot. 
Here was a young man who could get your likeness, suggest ithe 
elegant gentility of your life and add dashing color to your 
drawing room. Copley was doing very well several years before 
Blackburn decided to move on. Yet he was not satisfied. In 
1767 he was writing, “The people generally regard it (por- 
trait painting) no more than any other useful trade, as they 
sometimes term it, like that of a carpenter, tailor or shew 
maker.” 

Among our native-born artists, Robert Feke seems to have 
been content to be called “a mariner”, Joseph Badger a 
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JOSEPH BLACKBURN: Mrs. Nathaniel Barrell, painted in 1761. 
“The ladies of New England, . . 


time dressed up in their best clothes, taking rosebuds out of 


. did not spend much of their 


baskets and sticking them in their bosom like Mrs. Barrell.” 
Lent by Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


“slazier”. Copley was of prouder stuff. He longed for Europe. 
To see for himself the great pictures he had only known through 
colorless engravings or Mr. Smibert’s drab copies. And he 
wanted a recognition of the dignity of his art which Boston 
had no idea of giving him. He was well paid. He grew rich. 
He married into the semi-noble Clark family. Children 
“schriched” their compliments, but that an artist could make 
a serious contribution to their culture no one guessed. Yet never 
in England where he finally went did his painting equal his 
early work done in and about Boston, where indeed an artist 
was classed with the “shew maker”. “Copley can’t paint like 
that now”, Sir Joshua Reynolds said later in London as he 
studied one of his Boston portraits. For Copley was as New 
England as stone walls and sumac bushes, and seemingly 
as hard to transplant. 

About the time Copley turned his back so proudly on his 
great success in our limited field, Cosmo Alexander, a Scotch 
painter who worked for a time about Newport, also packed up 
his paints and left. He had been mixed up in the rebellion of 
1745 and, after Culloden, had gone to Italy. One of his fellow 
rebels was Dr. William Hunter who also thought it wisest to 
leave Scotland after the Pretender’s defeat, but he came to 
Newport. There many years later Gosmo Alexander painted 
Dr. Hunter and his wife. It was a quarter of a century since 
Culloden. 

Alexander was close to death. Some instinct may have 
prompted him to return to his native land while yet there was 
time. With him went the most promising of his pupils, Gilbert 
Stuart. He had already received instruction “in drawing” and 
“the ground work of the palette”. He was only seventeen when 
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he left Newport but is thought to have already painted his 
picture of John Bannister and Mrs. Bannister and Son. Like 
Copley he showed his ability early. 

Ann Pollard’s old face can only be included in this exhibition 
by a biological fluke. She lived to be one hundred and four. 
And so at the other end of the date line set we find work by 
Stuart and Trumbull. If they had matured at the usual rate of 
artists, neither would have painted, while under twenty, pictures 
worthy of preservation. John Trumbull was nineteen and Stuart 
twenty when the Revolution came, swept away a way of life, 
upset the apple carts of all our aristocracy and set the ending 
date for the Worcester exhibition. When Trumbull painted his 
Battle of Cannae he was seventeen (that was the year he gradu- 
ated from Harvard). He admits that it was “effected by select- 
ing from various engravings such figures as suited my purpose, 
combining them into groups, and coloring from my own imagi- 
nation”. It shows little of his later skill (unlike the youthful 
work of Copley and Stuart) but does indicate that this physi- 
cally frail young scholar would all his | fe have a weakness for 
heroic death scenes and large battle canvases. 

Half, at least of these men and women whose pictures now 
hang together in Worcester, died before that sunrise gun was 
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JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY: 
Thomas and Sarah Morris 
Mifflin, painted in 1773, the 
year before Copley lejt America 
for Europe, never to return. 
Lent by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 


fired at Lexington. They were not forced to make the terrible 
decision—would they stand by England or the ideals of the 
new state struggling to be born? They died confident that the 
world they had known was the one which would last forever. 
Of those who lived to seventeen hundred seventy-five more than 
half were Tories and so went into poverty and exile. However, 
many joined the patriotic side and, like Thomas Mifflin, Dr. 
Hunter, and James Bowdoin, became leaders in the struggle. 

Yet there is one face which seems to symbolize the new dem- 
ocratic world rising on the ashes of the old. This is Roger 
Sherman, sitting so solidly in his plain old chair, his heavy 
hands (first trained to hold a cobbler’s awl) hang as awkwardly 
as a tired ploughman’s. His clothes are rumpled. The face is 
good, stern, intelligent. It is as unromantic a face as ever was. 
Ralph Earle was about twenty-four when he thus saw him, saw 
to the very soul of this plain citizen and painted him without 
one touch of fashionable foppishness. 

The face of Roger Sherman (the man who helped draft the 
Constitution, who steered the delicate “Connecticut Compro- 
mise”) as definitely leads us on into the next century of Ameri- 
can history as Ann Pollard’s and Cotton Mather’s pull us back 
into the seventeenth. 
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RALPH EARLE: Roger Sherman (1721-93) 645, x 4934, painted in 1774-5. “The face of the man who helped draft the 


Constitution, who steered the delicate “Connecticut Compromise’, as definitely leads us on into the next century of American 
history as Ann Pollard’s and Cotton Mather’s pull us back into the seventeenth.” 
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FIRST FLOOR 


Casino at Pampulha, Belo Horizonte, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil, oSCAR NIEMEYER, 
architect, 1942. The airy cage rests its 
round supports of different heights 
on the sloping sides of a hill with a 
vista of water and mountains through 
the glass screen walls. Under the 
curved entrance canopy a_ heroic, 
bronze figure of a seated woman by 


ZAMOISKI rests on a stone bench. 


NEW ARCHITECTURE AT BELO 


HORIZONTE, BRAZIL 


BY PHILIP L. GOODWIN 


BELO HORIZONTE, 


Gerais, is not an entirely new enterprise like Goiania in central 


the capital of the state of Minas 


Brazil or Canberra in Australia, but it had none of the draw- 
backs of the old cities of Salvador (Baia) or Rio de Janeiro to 
contend with when the state began to plan the expansion of 
the town. As the name implies, Minas Gerais (general mines) 
has extraordinary mineral wealth, and while gold and diamonds 
are not so important as they used to be, its iron is unsurpassed 
and it possesses a number of other valuable industrial metals. 
The city is in a sort of broken plain surrounded by low moun- 
tain ranges at some distance, the mean level being some 
2500 feet above the sea. At 20° latitude this means a healthier, 
more temperate climate than that of the coastal cities swept 
even as they are by steady sea breezes. 

The government of Brazil has a paternalistic trend, as what 
government has not these days. It has attempted many reforms, 
bolstered numberless attacks on illiteracy and disease, and is 
pushing the development of the healthy inland plateau regions. 
To do this, opportunities must be offered, inducements adver- 
tised to attract enterprising young people from the old coastal 
cities. To date, air travel is excellent but limited; railroads are 
not short on mileage but are usually poor except in Sao Paulo; 
and highways are totally inadequate for the needs of the 
country today, not to speak of tomorrow. It was therefore de- 
cided to plan a great city around the small early settlement of 
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Belo Horizonte, and still further, to make Goiania another out- 
post of civilization several hundred miles north and west of 
Rio. Belo Horizonte has now not only planned, and built its 
streets, parks and improvements, but some six miles to the 
northwest, it has developed the playground residential district 
called Pampulha. 

To make this country and situation more real to North 
Americans it might be likened to a smaller scale T. V. A. 
project with less emphasis on the power side. Of water and 
the enormous possibilities of harnessing the water power, there 
is no lack in Brazil, but not in this exact area. Only the desire 
to create a well-planned, healthy, pleasant place to live, where 
there was nothing much to begin with, has actuated these city 
developments. From old, crowded, sometimes unhealthy cities 
of the various states, people can migrate to better conditions, 
new opportunities. It also helps to break down old state rivalries 
and competition and to unify the country. Brazilians are to be- 
come proud of that title rather than Cariocans (Rio de Janeiro) 
or Paulistas (Sao Paulo) or Pernambucans (Recife). For 
in Brazil a grasp of their immense country as a whole is some- 
thing of very recent date. 

The people of Belo Horizonte can well be proud of their city, 
which has grown up in half a generation and now numbers 
211,000 inhabitants. Although it has some handsome older 
buildings such as the post-office, town hall, civic center with 
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Another view of the Casino at Pam- 
pulha, designed by OSCAR NIEMEYER, 
showing the restaurant's pear-shaped 
roof, curved water tower, and outdoor 
dance terrace. The smooth round col- 
umns of the reinforced concrete skele- 
ton are sheathed with travertine on the 
exterior, those inside with chromium. 
The glass walls are relieved by occa- 
sional surfaces of juparand stone or 
blue and white tiles in a traditional 
Portuguese pattern. 


exhibits of the state products, and many fine banks, shops and 
apartment houses, it is the group at Pampulha designed by the 
architect Oscar Niemeyer of Rio de Janeiro that we are con- 
sidering particularly here. Another of his enterprises, the new 
municipal theater in the “Central Park” opposite the town hall 
has just been begun, but due to present conditions may not be 
finished for some time. Its design on paper is refreshing, de- 
veloping further the refined and daring use of reinforced con- 
crete which is associated with recent building in Brazil, and 
which has been fostered by an enlightened minister of educa- 
tion and health, Senor Gustavo Capanema. The flying ramp 
for automobile approach, only fourteen inches thick at its high 
point, is an example of what can be done in a district without 
a freezing temperature. The bridges of the Swiss engineer 
Maillart in Switzerland and France show that elegance is 
also possible in colder countries, and offer a fit subject for 
study to our own engineers. The clumsy bridges that cross the 
Merritt and Wilbur Cross parkways would not have been neces- 
sary had their designers considered beauty from a structural 
rather than a surface standpoint. 

The municipal theater will be the latest of the public build- 
ings designed by Niemeyer for Belo Horizonte. The three at 
Pampulha, consisting of a casino, a yacht club and a popular 
restaurant on the shores of a large artificial lake some six 
miles from the city’s center, were opened in 1942. 

As a plane passes over the Pampulha development the lake 
appears like an octopus throwing out irregular feelers around 
a total length of about three miles. At the town end is a large 
dam with a driveway across it and at three points near the 
middle are placed the casino on a high mound, and nearly 
opposite on the flat, the yacht club and the small one-storied 
restaurant. The whole shore of the lake on the low side has a 
fine avenue, landscaped, as were the individual buildings, by 
Robert Burle-Marx. This inventive designer knows how to use 
the immense variety of native trees, shrubs and plants in the 
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most delightful way, accenting the lines of the architecture with- 


out drowning it in an excess of verdure. 

The casino’s entrance is marked by a light marquee of con- 
crete, with a curved extension to cover the monumental bronze 
figure of a reclining woman by Zamoiski. It forms a fitting in- 
troduction to the high, light-flooded interior. Except for the 
supports, covered with travertine stone on the exterior and 
stainless steel on the interior, the main block is enclosed only 
by glass in vertically arranged iron frames. A double ramp in 
the center leads to the balcony for roulette and other games and 
also to the restaurant in an extension at the rear. The ramps are 
cased in greenish onyx reflected on one entire wall of pinkish 
mirror glass. This may sound extravagant, but it is far from 
being so, for the colors are subdued and the sense of airy space 
most pleasing. Other wide ramps of easy grade give access to 
the restaurant for the public on one side and to the service on 
the other. Tables are arranged around the dance floor, which is 
made of glass and is lighted from below. A small stage faces 
the tables on the smaller end of this pear-shaped room. For 
the “floor-show” is indispensable in the numerous places of this 
kind in Brazil where the traditions of Monte-Carlo and St. Sebas- 
tian are most familiar and congenial. 

In the casino as well as in the yacht club and restaurant 
the casing of the concrete structure has been varied by the use 
of travertine from the Argentine, some marble, and to give color 
and maintain the Portuguese tradition, by the use of glazed 
tiles. The design is not the same in all three buildings but in 
each case a blue and white tile of a more or less traditional type 
has been used. The white ground predominates, so that the 
general effect is light, and the color (blue) has no considerable 
effect. It is unfortunate that the architect’s desire to coordinate 
the pattern of the tiles with the style of the buildings was not 
more pronounced. In the Ministry of Education building in 
Rio a large wall was designed by Candido Portinari, the Bra- 
zilian painter, with an overall enveloping line which bound 
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Yacht Club, Pampulha, Belo Horizonte, OSCAR NIEMEYER, architect. The unusual roof gives living and dining rooms extra height at 
each end; glass walls at east and north permit sweeping vistas over lake. The construction is of steel, glass and reinforced concrete. 


together the smaller patterns of shells, seahorses and mermaids. 
In other parts of the building the same tiles were also used 
in various tones of blue. The result is extremely happy. But 
at Pampulha no such large conception has been used, with the 
result that the tiles, though relieving the effect and enlivening 
the general impression seem weak and ineffectual. It would have 
been better if dark blue grounds and perhaps a white design 
in relief, as is sometimes seen in old Portuguese, had been used 
with emphasis on the darker solid blue ground. These tiles and 
the bronze statue give highly desirable and important accents 
to the building. 

Across the lake, some five hundred yards away, are the yacht 
club and restaurant. The former has an unusual roof line, 
reminiscent of the work of Le Corbusier. There are two peaks, 
one at each end, which terminate the lounge and the restaurant 
on the second floor of the building. The ground floor is occupied 
by offices, 


water in order that boats can moor at the dock. A long ramp 


dressing rooms and a boat-house projecting into the 


leads up to the second floor and opens into a central vestibule 
divided by a low wall. This wall has been painted by Burle- 
Marx in a large scheme of athletic figures in very pleasing 
colors. Below it is a pool with plants. To the right is the restau- 
rant, dominated by the musicians’ graceful plaster shell; to the 
left is a lofty space with sloping ceiling for general assembly. 
Nothing could be more inviting for the purpose. On the west a 
balcony partly sheltered by the famous brisesoleils for modi- 
fying hot sunshine, overlooks a swimming pool and garden- 
space for minor sports. The yacht club, like the casino, is de- 
lightfully light and open, possibly too much so on the north, 
where the strong sun usually needs some control to make condi- 
tions agreeable. Umbrellas and interior curtains may, however, 


provide a pleasant amount of light when the building is 
finished. 

The last and smallest of this group of three entertainment 
buildings is the popular restaurant. The main pavilion, one 
story high, consists of two intersecting circles of different sizes. 
The complete circle represents the restaurant itself and dance 
floor; the other portion is for service. What is left of the little 
island is an outdoor space facing a music pavilion, merely a 
shelter with dressing rooms behind, separated from the public 
by a pool partly filled with water plants. The photograph shows 
the curving line of the shelter extending along the lake side 
which provides a most attractive decoration if perhaps not so 
useful a shelter from the hot sun or rain. For the critics of 
modern architecture, such features as the roof of the yacht club, 
the round curving shelter of the restaurant and the marquee of 
the casino are easy targets. They are not practical, having been 
deliberately designed to enliven the architecture without much 
real function. On the other hand it may be said in their favor 
that the stripping from buildings of their cornices, columns, 
frames, decorative panels etc. results in uncompromising blocks, 
and that modern architects are trying, with the materials 
available, for methods of lightening these blocks and giving 
them some flavor. This is the big future question mark for the 
modern designer. Modern man cannot live on function alone. 
If the old eggs and darts and cymas are not to come back again 
the public must have something more than function. It likes 
light and shade, curves and breaks from time to time. At 
Pampulha the municipal Government and Oscar Niemeyer, the 
architect, have created a beautiful and interesting group of 
buildings exactly suited to its purpose and full of variety and 
charm. 


Second floor plan of OSCAR NIEMEYER’sS Yacht Club, Pampulha, near Belo Horizonte, Brazil. 
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Two views and plan of the Island Restau- 
rant, Pampulha, Belo Horizonte, designed 
by OSCAR NIEMEYER, 1942. The circular din- 
ing-salon has a crescent of service rooms, 


the tail of the roof narrows into a curving 


garden shelter and terminates in the water 
where it wraps itself around a small stage. 
W ooden poles supporting the roof in the view 
shown at bottom are temporary. 


HUGO ROBUS: Summer Afternoon, plaster, 1925. A silver version is in the collection of Marjorie Content Toomer. 


HUGO ROBUS: Invocation, plaster, 1929. A bronze version is in the sculpture garden of the Museum of Modern Art in New York City. 
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HUGO ROBUS: Maternal, 
plaster, about 1937. Marble 
version owned by Mrs. H. S. 
Deming. 


THE SCULPTOR AS SELF CRITIC 


BY HUGO ROBUS 


WHEN THE same sculpture is passed upon by two reviewers, 
“about the most tasteless and 
vulgar piece in years” while the other finds it the “most suc- 
cessful—planned economy—complex, but potently sustained 
throughout, and one of the most remarkable sculptures in recent 
years’; when another is described by one critic as “the most 
distressing piece in the show” which a second “likes best, per- 
haps’, there is only one sensible conclusion for the artist to 


one of whom mentions it as being 


reach: that the only opinion of vital importance for him is 
his own. 

One’s own judgment may be fairly warped when a work 
is newly finished; that is a time when small dissatisfactions 
loom exaggeratedly, when the trees prevent the forest from 
being seen. Later the eye becomes more neutral and permits 
a more just estimate. This evaluation remains the important 
one for me. 

Excellent criticism of art is rare. And while in my earlier 
art years I held to the ideal that one had but to realize sin- 
cerely the envisioned form to have its esthetic truth recognized, 
now I know the average critic is another human being with 
fallible judgment. More often than not he is primarily an 
essayist expressing personal likes and dislikes, rather than a 
weighing of esthetic values. Even if he would be otherwise, 
time pressure imposed by publication probably prevents. 

However, as this is supposed to be somewhat of an exposure 
of myself and my pretenses of being an artist and not a discus- 
sion of art criticism, I mention the fact that I was born. This 
quite usual way of entering the life of our earth needs no 
elaboration. There are no records of a child prodigy in our 
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family. There doesn’t seem to be much choice here and so I 
accept the fact that I was entirely unprecocious. Supersensi- 
tiveness and shyness are probably present in the youth of 
many introspective persons. I had my share. 

During the years through grammar school and high school, 
interest in magazine covers, illustrations and cartoons evidently 
became sufficiently absorbing to occasion my reluctant parents 
to permit me to enter art school, where I quite soon became 
aware of art quality and its vertical distance from me. I have 
struggled ever since to get within view of that quality. 

My student days were entirely devoted to painting. Any time 
used in modeling class was so used either because the school 
demanded it or, as when I spent a winter period with Bourdelle, 
because I felt the need of developing form in matter-of-fact 
substance as an aid to creating illusions with paint. Memory 
tells me that my nearest approach to complete boredom occurred 
in modeling classes. Not until six or seven years after my 
student period did I realize how absorbing the endless search 
for form in the round could be. 

In painting, not only did form become tighter, but much 
pigment was used up in building accentuations well above the 
canvas surface. It seemed about time to experiment with a 
more proper medium for modeling, and so with some ordinary 
Hudson River brickyard clay I started a subject which I had 
painted a short time before: two hands forming a figure. A 
very abrupt ending of a painting career happened about then. 
Color was sadly missed for a short time. The problems of 
making form rhythmic and expressive from not just one view- 
point but from endless viewpoints became all-absorbing. It 
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HUGO ROBUS: Song, plaster, about 1932. Owned by the artist. 


is an ideal, rather than an expected attainment, that sculpture 
in the round is truly so only if it is presentable from every 
possible viewpoint. But it is worth trying for. 

The change from paint to clay and the intention of satisfy- 
ing myself by as complete expression as possible kept me work- 
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ing in clay and plaster for twelve years without exhibiting. By 
then I reached the realization that complete satisfaction with 
the result of one’s efforts just cannot be reached; the ideal 
advances too. 

Nevertheless, they were twelve worthwhile years. Even though 
a living had to be earned, preference for a simple unextravagant 
existence made it possible to have four or five hours of each 
day for sculpture. I think those with an intense desire to create 
seldom consider as hardships self-deprivations toward that goal. 
Since sculpture isn’t a quick method of expression, the sculptor’s 
enthusiasm must be durable as well as intense, and so I pre- 
fer a quiet life which can be exciting because of rhythms and 
expression realized in my work. I am always amazed that the 
production of some extroverts retains so little of their bubbling 
enthusiasm. 

Partly because I have considered ours an age of metal and 
new alloys rather than of stone, a very major portion of my 
production has been structurally sound in metal only. I learned 
later how difficult it is to induce founders to use various alloys. 
But forms whose silhouettes suggest to me that metal flows and 
sets were not arrived at because of that fact alone; fuller realiza- 
tion of subject matter came through forms in movement. To 
express movement as completely as possible, a fusion of muscle 
and action became vital. And since I have been interested not 
in what the eye records but in what our sensitivities feel, it 
was necessary to eliminate and exaggerate for that result. 

The above paragraph gives conclusions I have come to about 
my sculpture, conclusions reached after reflection—not theories 
projected before production. I resist extraneous theories and 
traditions. 

America is still young in art; probably in due time tradition 
will be a subconscious part of us. Meanwhile it does not seem 
wise to follow borrowed traditions to express the life of our 
time even though many truths of the present are universal. 
Theories in art are interesting to examine, but to me they are 
represented by the mold that follows the form of the clay 
original. One must not expect any but minor variations in 
positives cast from this mold. The theories I speak of are the 
ones that are recipes for composition, color, pattern, etc. 

Art should be contemplative. That doesn’t mean retirement 
to an ivory tower but to conditions which permit the develop- 
ment of a work to the extent of one’s own limitations. If sculp- 
ture were just transcription, then it is certain that about nine- 
tenths of all human beings could be considered artists: for a 
reasonable degree of application would train muscle and nerves 
to copy accurately what the eye looks upon. 

Form as shown by silhouette is of primary importance in 
sculpture, but if that form expresses nothing more than good 
pattern and taste it is only craftsmanship. Good craftsmanship 
is to be admired, but it is not absolutely necessary to good art. 
If the urge to express is strong and insistent, the man with that 
urge will develop a sufficient and proper technique. 

I prefer to work unhurriedly, to draw at least the front and 
back elevations of a projected idea and to look over and redraw 
through a period of months before proceeding to construction 
of the sculpture. Very likely the drawing will be discarded a 
week or two after work in the round begins, but by then it will 
have served its purpose in that it has made me acquainted with 
the subject and aware of some of its problems. 

A final conception may have developed from a drawn abstrac- 
tion or from a quite naturalistic sketch. Abstractions have much 
interest for me. But because I have never yet had quite the de- 
sired fullness of flavor from complete abstractions, I have pre- 
ferred to base my efforts on recognizable forms; I question the 
emotional content of the abstract while I appreciate its state- 
ment of facts. 
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The Archaic Greek is probably one of the sculpture periods 
which have appealed most to me. We are taught the wonders 
of the Golden Age, but its classical stones are cold-blooded if 
magnificent creations compared with the heart-warming sculp- 
tures which preceded them. These embody the essence of life 
which I find often lacking in the later work. The all-important 
achievement for sculpture is that the imagination be made 
aware of the spirit. It is what I strive for even though it is al- 
ways the next effort which holds my hopes. 

While the artist enjoys the work of others, for his esthetic 
salvation he can be really sympathetic to very few. In order 
to accomplish any realization in a short lifetime it is neces- 
sary to travel a fairly narrow path of complete appreciations 
or intentions. This contrasts with the catholic taste the general 
critic and appreciator should have. It would be most unfortunate 
for the continuing development of art if human preferences 
became so standardized that only the majority opinion was ihe 
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right one: especially since time has so often proved the ma- 
jority wrong. Anyone trying to produce art should be happy 
if a small portion of the minority, sincerely interested in and 
feeling the necessity of art, finds his particular efforts worth 
while. As this indicates, I have no great faith in art for the 
masses. There is no more reason for thinking the masses capable 
of enjoyment of art than there is proof that any great number 
of those having the advantages of position, wealth, education 
and leisure, also have a capacity for appreciation of art. Both 
artists and art lovers come from every grade of society. 

Probably I have given a most unsatisfactory account of my- 
self, but since one of the desired conditions for the human 
being is the ability to slough off ideas and thoughts when they 
have served his purpose or have failed, the reader will exercise 


that right. 


HUGO ROBUS: Spirit of Youth, an early piece, owned by the artist. 


HUGO ROBUS: Wrestlers, bronze, before 1930. Owned by the artist. 
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VIEWPOINTS: art EDUCATION IN THE PEOPLE'S WAR 


py JAY DEISS 


ANYONE WHO TALKS about art education in the people’s war must 
at once make a basic assumption: He must take for granted that 
art should go to war—that art education should do everything 
within its limits to help win this war. 

The questions posed for art education by the war are succinctly 
put by an art teacher’s letter: 

“Now that the war is here, must we throw art out the classroom 
window? And, if so, what becomes of our jobs? . . . There seems 
to be a tendency . . . to view art as a peace-time frill, of little or 
no moment in days like these. My work and I are treated almost 
with scorn. One war-minded acquaintance has suggested that I 
resign and seek a position where I can help directly with the war 
effort. Of course my art seems very important to me. If it has no 
other use, doesn’t it serve these youngsters, at the very least, as a 
much-needed antidote for the poison of too great a dose of war?” 

This letter raises three important points. First, the philosophy of 
what art is, and its purposes and uses. Second, what is to be the 
art teacher’s function in wartime? And lastly, is the nature of this 
war such that intense exposure will poison our youth? 

To me, art is of no value whatever if removed from the major 
currents of the times. I am therefore strongly prejudiced against 
anything which can be called “ivory tower” art. | prefer instead 
to see what might, at this moment, be called “fireman” art—that 
is, art used as one very important and powerful way of putting out 
the Axis flames which are now briskly burning the world to a 
crisp. If you please, that is a functional definition of art, keyed 
to the needs of the great masses of our people and the needs of 
democracy in one of the most significant moments in history. Obvi- 
ously, then, it is impossible to throw art out the classroom window. 
On the contrary, it becomes vastly more essential that art be 
retained in the school curriculum, and directed on its path of help- 
ing to win the war. 

Should art teachers, not affected by manpower directives, go 
into war factories in order to make a living and to help win the 
war? No, I think not—not if they do the kind of job in the class- 
room that needs to be done with regard to the war. They can make 
themselves indispensable in the wartime educational structure. 

But now, looking at the last point raised in the teacher’s letter, 
is this war, even in excessive amounts, likely to poison our youth? 
I should say no. This is a people’s war, fought for freedom. Art 
education, then, if it is to be living, must serve the people’s war. 


ART AS A MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


It will be easier to put art education to war work if we consider 
art as a means of communication. With communication you do two 
things: you convey facts and you stir emotions. Both are essential 
in wartime. When you think of art as a means of communication, 
it is clearly no longer possible to think of it as a frill. 

Perhaps there are die-hards who would say that to characterize 
To these die-hards I 
would say—learn from the experience of other peoples. No praise 
of mine can add to the luster of the graphic artists of Britain, of 
China and Soviet Russia. They speak for themselves with their 
deeds, as they mobilize, inform and arouse their fighting peoples. 


art as a communications system is silly. 


It is clear that if we fail to make use of art in a similar way, 
we shall be doing far less than we ought toward total war. There 
are many things we can learn from our allies in the United Nations. 
Let us hope that the administrative people to whom art teachers 
are responsible will understand the need for experimentation and 
fresh approaches in wartime art education. Explaining art publicly 
as a means of communication is a first step in this direction, 


WHAT ARE THE BASIC WAR IDEAS ? 


Once the means of communication is established, questions im- 
mediately arise as to what ideas are to be communicated. What 
are the subjects about which facts are to be transmitted and emo- 
tions aroused? 
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Art can help explain the whys and wherefores of many of our 
most important problems on the home front. For example, we need 
intelligent graphic information on such things as rationing, price 
control (or the lack of it), civilian defense, priorities which affect 
consumers, scrap campaigns and conservation, war bond drives, 
blood donor campaigns, and health and nutrition. 

We also need more information on ideas which reach beyond 
the scope of the home front. Take “the nature of the enemy.” You 
cannot fight a successful war unless you know both factually and 
emotionally the enemy you have to tackle. You cannot fight fascism 
with the greatest effectiveness without understanding fascism— 
and I am using fascism here as a generic term. You need to know 
these things because you cannot win over your enemy with loving 
kindness. You must hit him hard—attack, attack, and attack. 

But we must go further than understanding what we are fighting 
against. We must also have the widest appreciation of the nature 
of our friends and allies. Isolation in a political sense is not wholly 
dead, but isolationism in. a cultural sense is a relic of a past age. 
To work smoothly with other nations, we must have a basic respect 
for their ways of life,'and to have respect we need a broad under- 
standing of cultural background. It is in this field that art can 
perform a shining service. It is here that art can pictorialize and 
vivify the culture of other lands. 

Finally, in addition to understanding the culture of our friends, 
we need to know the aims we are fighting for—aims like the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. Take, for example, the third 
article to the Atlantic Charter—the expressed provision for respect 
of the rights of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live. This is basic to democracy, basic to the 
success of the peace. We must understand it concretely—and 
graphic arts can help us understand. 

These war aims are not simple ideas, yet artists and art teachers 
have already found effective means of expression for many of them. 


HOW TO DO A JOB OF WARTIME ART ? 


The question arises as to exactly how the art teacher can do a 
satisfactory wartime job. The answer to that question can best be 
left to technicians—the art teachers themselves. But there are 
some suggestions I would like to venture. 

First, we assume that every patriotic art teacher understands 
his own function and his own importance in helping to get across 
basic war ideas. Secondly, we need to assume that superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors are already convinced (or can be con- 
vinced by “seeing-is-believing”) of the art teacher’s role in war- 
time. 

The problem of art education in wartime was discussed at one 
of the major symposiums of the National Institute on Education 
and the War. called at Washington in the early autumn by the 
U. S. Office of Education. At the symposium on art education, a 
number of specific recommendations were made, and later incor- 
porated into the “Handbook on Education and the War.” now 
available from the Superintendent of Documents at Washington 
for 55¢. Those recommendations are well worth repeating. 

It was suggested that art teachers organize logical teaching 
plans which fully incorporate the demands of wartime participa- 
tion. It was thought that such a plan might include: 

1) War participation projects initiated by the art teachers for 
education in media. Here the objective was to create a clearer 
and better sense of values in our citizens. To quote: 

“Education in the use of the different media and the teaching 
of form. line, and color as well as esthetics in general offer a chal- 
lenging opportunity to bring home to the students (and through 
them often to their parents and friends) the importance of sim- 
plicity, the fact that decoration does not mean value, that richness 
of life is based on true evaluation of things—not on conventional 
relative dollar values; that simple, direct things are really beauti- 
ful in their straight-forward honesty and are not a sign of eco- 
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THE PURSUIT of the fine arts in Sweden during the war 


makes an interesting and at times dramatic story. Among the 


thousand and one questions which arose at the outbreak of 
hostilities, many concerned national supply. If culture were to 
become an article of luxury, would not its purveyors, first and 
foremost the artists, suffer severely from such restrictions? 

Our experience from the previous war could scarcely be 
considered encouraging. Unemployment among artists was so 
great in 1914-15 that special relief action was instigated: the 
government subseribed a certain sum earmarked for purchases 
for the National Museum, Sweden’s principal gallery. During 
the latter part of the war, when there was abundant wealth 
in this country, very considerable sums were spent both for 
public and private collections; but the interest of the collectors 
was focused chiefly upon old masters and antiques. 

When the present war broke out, art life in Sweden was 
somewhat different from 1914. At that time there were still 
a number of big collectors, who either purchased ancient art 
or encouraged by their patronage certain groups of living 
artists. Since, then, however, interest in art has deepened and 
become widespread, and while still centered in the big cities, 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, it is no longer exclusively so. 
An unprecedented love of the fine arts has spread all over 
the country, thanks largely to the traveling exhibitions ar- 
ranged by the National Museum and the National Association 
for the Development of the Arts (Riksférbundet fér bildande 
konst), and to the various popular movements started by these 
two organizations, the Swedish Arts Association (Sveriges All- 
manna Konstforening), and many others. 
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SWEDISH ART TODAY 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM IN 
STOCKHOLM REPORTS INCREASING ART ACTIVITY 
IN THE LAND OF COOPERATIVES 


BY ERIK WETTERGREN 


STIG BLOMBERG: Wrestling Boys, bronze, 


The President of the Academy of Arts emphasized this in 
his farewell speech to the students of the College of Arts in 
the spring of 1939: “There has seldom been in our country 
a livelier interest in the arts than exists today.” That interest, 
it may well be added, has spread to new classes of the com- 
munity, and, while the number of important patrons has de- 
creased, the mass of modest buyers is steadily growing, whereby 
the arts win more and more fresh recruits from among the 
people. 

An indication of this new popular appeal to the community 
as a whole can be found in the so-called Arts Week, held a few 
months before the outbreak of the war. It aimed primarily 
at collecting money for a relief fund to support aged and 
ailing artists, and, during the week, no less than 50,000 kronor 
(about $12,500) was realized. The idea took root and spread 
throughout the country in the form of specially arranged 
exhibitions, showings of private collections, studio exhibitions, 
etc. Finally, a magnificent function, in which Sweden’s leading 
actors and musicians took part, was staged at the National 
Museum. 

The Government, which used to patronize contemporary art 
largely by making annual purchases for the National Museum, 
has, moreover, lent its support in yet another way during the 
past five years. Through a so-called “Art Council” (Kon- 
stradet) , the Government has bought or commissioned works of 
art for the adornment of public buildings, reserving a percen- 
tage of the cost of each building for this purpose. As conditions 
are at present, with building almost at a standstill owing to 
transportation difficulties and lack of material, the activities of 
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the Council have been drastically curtailed; but during the first 
three years of its existence it spent 325,000 kronor (about 
$81,250) on the decoration of government buildings and 300,000 
kronor (about $75,000) from Government lottery funds, on 
municipal buildings. 

This necessarily incomplete survey has shown that art in 
Sweden, whether looked at from a private or a public stand- 
point, at the outbreak of war had attained a position which 
it had never enjoyed before. Its development during the war 
should be examined against that background. 

The museums present possibly the greatest contrast between 
war and peacetime conditions. As soon as war broke out they 
evacuated their principal treasures to bomb-proof storehouses. 
Whole departments were closed down; the staffs of others 
reduced. Their importance as centers of enlightenment and 
education diminished, since their premises, to an ever-increas- 
ing extent, were abandoned or emptied for other purposes. 
The museums, The National Museum in particular, have made 
this change the occasion for a consecutive number of temporary 
exhibitions. The National Museum alone has held no fewer than 
forty-six exhibitions of painting, sculpture, drawing, engrav- 
ing, arts and crafts since September, 1939, of which one of the 
largest was for the benefit of native Swedish artists. 

Art life in Sweden appeared to be perfectly normal imme- 
diately after the outbreak of war and artists were, on the 
whole, able to command the same market as before. The situa- 
tion grew steadily worse, however, during the winter of 1939-40, 
and the depression which coincided with the German occupa- 


tion of Denmark and Norway found many artists struggling 
against serious financial difficulties. Still worse, the brutal 
materialism which the war brought in its train threatened 
to destroy respect for art as a thing of value to the community, 
while the greatly increased demands for national defense, which 
the Swedish nation willingly shouldered, seemed to minimize 
the importance of maintaining the country’s cultural standard. 
The National Museum, therefore, had a double purpose when, 
in conjunction with other leading art organizations, it held a 
Swedish art exhibition in the spring of 1940. This exhibition, 
at which purchases were made both by the Government and 
by private individuals, marked the beginning of a new epoch, 
in which arts and crafts were presented side by side with 
paintings. This support given to the fine and applied arts at 
a time of dire stress had a highly stimulating effect. 

Whatever the causes may be, conditions for artists show a 
rapid upward curve during the past two years. Exhibitions 
succeed one another in an endless stream, and red “sold” 
stickers appear in ever-increasing numbers. New dealers take 
advantage of the favorable trend, and scarcely a month goes 
by without the opening of some new gallery. Sometimes these 
are purely business undertakings, sometimes they are started 
by a group of artists desirous of bringing their views before 
the world. 

It is not easy to provide a satisfactory explanation for all 
this. Existing monetary conditions and a fear of inflation, in 
which only goods retain their value, naturally play a large 
contributory part, as they did in the last war. Our isolation 


Wood inlay by EWALD DAHLSKOG on the lobby wall of a Stockholm apartment house. Designed in honor of the fiftieth birthday 
of Sven Wallander, organizer of the Swedish cooperative building and housing movement, u depicts him, spade in hand, on the door- 
panel to the left, his architect’s shingle overhead. The group at the water's edge typifies Stockholm’s suburban small home owners. 
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of Karlstad. 


STIG BLOMBERG: Social W el- 
fare, stone relief on the 
Jacade of the new govern- 
ment office building in Stock- 
holm. The kneeling figure on 


the left commemorates Elsa 
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Brandstrom, known as “The 
Angle of Siberia,” a Red 
Cross Nurse of World War I, 
whose efforts enabled thou- 
sands of refugees to return to 
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their homes. 


is an additional factor. The Swedes are a traveling people, 
who gladly spend money during their jaunts abroad, either 
on pleasure or to bring home works of art. Since those journeys 
are denied us, we have embarked upon a voyage of discovery 
into the richly varied scenery and culture of our own country; 
and it is her own products which we now bring home with 
us to feed our imagination and satisfy our desire for beauty. 

In this connection we should not forget the importance of 
the press and the support it gives art manifestations. I doubt 
if the press of any other country pays as much attention to 
literature and art as do the Swedish newspapers and maga- 
zines. No exhibition is opened without being immediately re- 
viewed in the papers. Often these articles, which are both 
lengthy and richly illustrated, are contributed by persons 
steeped in the history of the fine arts and with a personally 
defined attitude towards them. 

More important, however, is the fact that the Swedish 
people’s widespread cultural interests, which I have already 
described as penetrating deeply into the many layers of our 
social strata, have grown so strong that the individual, no 
longer content merely to look at works of art, now wishes to 
possess them. This interest has been continually nourished 
and guided by a series of exhibitions which, for the most part, 
have been exclusively Swedish. The National Museum’s ex- 
ample has been followed by many others. Memorial exhibitions 
such as that of the animal painter, Bruno Liljefors, and the 
caricaturist, Albert Engstroém, unsurpassed in his genuine 
“Swedishness,” attracted great crowds. Contemporary artists 
have also demonstrated their ability, in both one-man shows 
and in joint exhibitions. There is no room in the present sur- 
vey for a history of modern Swedish art on the basis of 
these exhibitions, but a very abbreviated, and therefore in- 
completed, definition of the arts in Sweden during the present 
war and immediately preceding it might be formulated as 
follows: the feeling for what is Swedish has become sincerer 
and deeper than before, Such forms of art as Expressionism 
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and Cubism have outgrown their orthodox formalism and 
assumed a closer connection with reality, a more animated 
naturalism. There is more room today for individualism in all 
its widely different forms. The old Swedish tendency towards 
decorative elegance flourishes together with a simple intimacy 
and a robust primitivism. A purely imaginative art built on 
an apparently formless profusion of color goes hand in hand 
with a minutely detailed attention to reality, in which clear 
objective drawing is to be found. In extremist forms of art, 
such as Surrealism, whose headquarters are at Halmstad in 
the west of Sweden, the subconscious, uncontrolled life of 
fantasy is being blended with a polished form which already 
shows signs of developing into a new traditional style. Orna- 
mental works in public buildings, crematories, cafés and 
Atlantic liners have enlarged the scope of modern art to include 
not only paintings but also wall panels of inlaid or carved 
wood, mosaics, tapestries, and glass reliefs. 

Strong forces are working to raise the standard of Swedish 
art and at the same time to bring it within the reach of all. 
The reorganization of the College of Arts at the Royal Acad- 
emy has enabled young teachers to make a real place for them- 
selves. Strangely enough, this revolution, or rather evolution, 
from academic orthodoxy has not resulted in bold experiments 
by the young students, but in humble attention to the study and 
cultivation of the means of art expression. 

The National Museum is another center for the raising of 
Sweden’s art standards. Here, yearly competitions are held 
for young artists as well as typographers, and exhibitions are 
arranged of the winning entries; these competitions play a 
great part both in gaining public respect for such less con- 
spicuous branches of the arts as drawing and typography and 
in stimulating the ambition and creative abilities of the artists 
themselves. 

The organizing forces in these fields are the Swedish As- 
sociation of Arts and Crafts (Svenska Sléjdforeningen), the 
National Museum, and the Roéhss Museum of Arts and Crafts 


HILDING LINNQUIST: Mural in 
workers dining room of the 
Marabou chocolate works at 
Sundyberg, near Stockholm. 
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Entrance court of Stockholm’s new crematory, by the late GUNNAR 
ASPLUND. “Buildings and landscape welded into a harmony of peace.” 
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in Gothenburg.. The Association, by careful direction, has 
achieved an intimate collaboration between artists and manu- 
facturers, which aims to improve taste, especially in less 
well-to-do homes. The Association’s work in arranging exhibi- 
tions abroad has unfortunately been stopped, although since 
the war began a notable exhibition was held in Copenhagen. 
However, native work in a number of fields is being encouraged 
to an increasing extent by the great popular movements. 

Architecture is the branch of art which suffers most from 
the war, since the limited building which goes on is mainly 
of a military nature or is undertaken to protect human beings 
and material values. In what there is of house building, the 
purely utilitarian point of view dominates. This coincides 
with the functionalist ideals which have been paramount since 
the great exhibition in Stockholm in 1930. Among the younger 
architects one can, however, already trace a longing for a 
new monumentality, allied to the recently designed classical 
ideals. Practical, humanitarian, and esthetic consideration is 
given to public halls as well as to factories, where air, sun- 
shine, and good taste lighten the burden of work. Outstanding 
among the notable buildings of this kind are the factories of 
the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Company at Midsommarkransen, 
outside of Stockholm, designed by the architect, Ture Wenner- 
holm. It is no longer unusual for the club or dining rooms of 
factory or office workers to be handsomely decorated by one 
of Sweden’s foremost artists. Pioneer in this field was the 
chocolate factory, Marabou, with its large mural painting by 
Hilding Lindqvist. 

Many leading artists have contributed to the adornment 
of a building which undoubtedly ranks as the most remarkable 
erected since the outbreak of war—the crematory on the south- 
ern burial-ground of Stockholm. Designed by Gunnar Asplund, 
leader of our younger generation of architects, whose untimely 
death was an irreparable loss, it is remarkable for the way 
in which the architect has succeeded in welding buildings and 
landscape into one harmony of peace. 

The great interest for more rational city and community 
planning is another link in the work of social reform. This 
applies not the least to the districts where the smaller types 
of freehold homes are erected. The achievements of the co- 
operatives in this field are worthy of imitation. 

It is upon Sweden herself that Swedish art has chiefly con- 
centrated during these years. We have not, however, been 
entirely cut off from the outside world. We have tried especially 
to hold stimulating exhibitions of Finnish arts and crafts, 
including one of work by the Helsingfors sculptor, Waino 
Alstonen. As a salute from Sweden to her sister countries, of 
which Norway is almost completely cut off from contact with 
us, the Academy of Arts held an impressive exhibition of 
Danish, Finnish, Icelandic and Norwegian works garnered 
from many collections in Sweden; and Swedish artists, in order 
to help their Norwegian colleagues, got together a collection 
which was exhibited and sold at the Academy. Another attempt 


Chimpanzee by GUNNAR NYLUNG. 


Sideboard by SVENSKT TENN. The multicolored members of the 
vegetable kingdom, framed by bamboo strips and topped with 
plate glass, are reminders that Sweden, today, is one of Europe’s 
rare, unrationed paradises. 
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The Stockholm Print, designed by MARTA AFSELIUS, executed by the A. B. Elsa Gullberg textile works, 
whose factory appears in the lower right hand corn2r of the design. Behind it is the City Hall with the 
Royal Palace in the center. 
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Wood inlay for a cabinet door, designed by a Swedish carpenter. 


to hold a Nordic exhibition was made in Gothenburg, but this 
time Norway was unable to take part. A big exhibition of 
Danish art and objects of historical interest was arranged 
at the Nordic Museum (Nordiska Museet) in connection with 
a “Danish Week.” 

Contact with the belligerent countries has naturally been 
even more restricted. From England we have received only 
one exhibition of modern engraving; but this contribution 
was magnificently supplemented when the director of the 
National Gallery in London, Sir Kenneth Clark, made a lecture 
tour through some of the principal Swedish cities. Germany 
sent us an officially arranged exhibition of engravings and 
bookbinding. 

Contact with France, the country which for centuries has 
meant most to Swedish art, during the early stages of the 
war, was to some extent maintained by dealers, notably by 
the Franco-Swedish Art Gallery (Svensk-Franska Konstgal- 
leriet). The National Museum’s 
Artist’s Eyes,” 
of the bond between France and this country. This exhibition 


exhibition, “France Through 


was, however the most impressive manifestation 
was designed to assist needy French artists, and contained 
work by both Swedes and French. His Majesty the King con- 


tributed some noteworthy pieces to the exhibition, which was 


Another wood inlay panel from the door illustrated above. 
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vase designed by SIMON GATE. 


a brilliant showing of Franco-Swedish art relations from the 
18th century to the present day, and whose brightest chapter 
was the section dealing with 19th century painting. 

It has been indicated above that the arts have often played 
a humanitarian part in the relief work which the war and 
its resultant crises have made so necessary. “My Favorite 
Work of Art,” an exhibition held for the benefit of the “Save 
the Children” league, produced an unusually rich harvest from 
among Stockholm collections. This idea, which originated in 
Upsala, was copied in a number of places throughout the 
country and spread even to Denmark. Another exhibition held 
on behalf of the children was “Art and the Child,” 
by the Erica Child Foundation. 

It is a good old Swedish tradition to welcome ideas and 
impressions from other countries and foreign centers of culture. 
We have fared well from this open-door policy, and have found 
that it has made our national individuality richer and more 
alive. It is therefore especially gratifying whenever we succeed, 
with the help of the arts, in breaking through the wall of 
isolation which present circumstances have raised about us. 


arranged 
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FEININGER, TACK, AND BURLIN 


BY MANNY FARBER 


THE NEAT, ELEGANT, SENSITIVE painting of Lyonel 
Feininger splits now into two directions, as it split into two 
galleries, the Buchholz and the Willard, to house his show 
this year. In one direction you have a make-believe world like 
that of a little boy’s fairy story, with its scratch-lined, bug-like 
people, scalloped bridges, Toonerville trains, streets and houses 
like those in the movie “Dr. Caligari,” four-masted schooners 
(than which there are none more wondrous) in candy green 
seas under the inevitable yellow moon like a child’s scissors 
cutout of the letter C. In the other, and more familiar direction, 
are Feininger’s stylized, unpieced, street scenes cut up into end- 
less overlapping planes of sharp light. Few people can divide 
a space so sharply and sensitively as he, with a gentlemanly 
touch, which makes his building-world both bright and magical 
and to be enjoyed for its complexly related planes, like a 
symphony. 

Occasionally, as in Manhattan 11 at Buchholz, he passes from 
the unexpected, mysterious—something not ever to be got hold 
of by the spectator’s eye—into a kind of obvious, pat painting. 
It becomes a too-perfect technique; the color lacks depth, is 
stylized into one kind, which is heavy sweet and unrelaxed. 
There is no breathing, freedom, or air of adventure inside the 
frame, and underneath the intersecting, rulered lines is a 
somewhat pedestrian view of a street with buildings. 


LYONEL FEININGER: City at Night, oil. 


Feininger’s means, in either world, are the same immaculate 
and delicate kind: pencil thin lines and pretty colors, also thin. 
He seems to use two mediums, that of ruler and pen and that 
of oil paints and brushes, the ruler and pen coming first and 
the oil color added on. In this exhibit, his delicacy seemed better 
suited to his more fantastic world than to hard and fast modern 
architecture. 

Of the make-believe pictures, then, The Blind Man is an 
utterly delicious painting, probably more so than any painting 
on 57th Street. It is tossed off easily and without a slip—some 
tangerine colored phantom figures on a tangerine colored cliff, 
outlined in white foam, with the smoke gray sea and a green 
sky behind. The orange is just erratic enough to keep this 
picture from ever dying while you look at it. March Day is a 
farm scene, too complete, just past the emotion the way a still 
from a Disney cartoon is, or as though it had been done a second 
time. In Enchanted Night are two man o’wars, one gray and 
one ochre, in a perfumed sky and sea which are somewhat insipid 
in color; yet there is a light-fingered fantasy throughout in its 
barely touched lines, indefinitely loving and imaginative. Black 
and White is as though the artist ran his thumb over the kind 
of five-cent pen point they have in post offices and splattered 
black ink onto a canvas and the ink jaggedly took the shape 
of a bridge, a train, some x-shaped birds and a legless man 


LYONEL FEININGER: Manhattan IT, oil. 


with an umbrella under the bridge. Of the oils in the Buchholz 
group, City at Night shows Feininger’s fantasy creeping into 
his Manhattan skyscrapers—what our skyscraper world would 
be if it were all goodness and light and magically bright. 

Feininger has an extremely elegant taste for effects to be 
got with line or color. In the last-named picture, as in so many 
of his paintings, the main interest is in the exquisite effects he 
achieves by improvising on those thin lines, plus the magic sen- 
sation from thumbing the paint or scraping it to let the canvas 
show through. In his watercolors, the ghostlike fog or water 
effects he gets with this medium seem to govern the nature of 
the subject. In another oil, called No. 1 Architectural Composi- 
tion, the most striking passage can be seen (as on any concrete 
building) when the sun slants directly on one wall, making it 
overwhelmingly white, and leaving its pattern of window open- 
ings pitch black. 

His complete faith in the effects of magic that can come from 
a certain use of line and color and his exact sensibility for the 
architecture of a picture have produced the vast number of 
pleasurable paintings that Feininger has contributed to the 
art of the world. 
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LYONEL FEININGER: Street in Sunshine, 
oil, 1935. Three phases in Feininger’s 
paintings are: the more familiar one 
of orchestrated light planes in Man- 
hattan II; the newer imagery of Street 
in Sunshine; and the haljway stage of 
City at Night. 


The paintings of Augustus Vincent Tack at Nierendorf’s are 
like peepholes into a world of rug-colored jigsaw cloud effects. 
The frames take up almost as much space as the paintings 
within, like drab, flat, uninviting houses into which you go to 
meet the painting. In direct contrast to the flatness of the frames 
are: sweetly colored atmosphere seemingly boundless, speckled 
with romantic allusions to snow colored mountain tops, or the 
foam from breaking waves, or flaky clouds. Tack’s heaven is 
an undefined one, without development. Since each space has 
the same execution and importance, there is no movement from 
one to the other. For instance, in the vaulted Tack heavens there 
may be a hundred or more of these small shapes like irregu- 
larly edged islands such as Great Britain, of different colors but 
of the same size and intensity with the same unpleasantly cheap, 
thin red or dotted black line outlining the shapes. The patterns 
of the islands are only to a passive extent controlled by the 
edge of the frame; thus in Tack’s painting there is no beginning 
nor end, no growth nor progress, but exactly what he wants— 
the boundless, immaterial, ordered calm of the spirit released 
from earth, the realm of ecstasy, what he calls “The Kingdom 
of Heaven that is within you.” Though he may achieve some of 
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PAUL BURLIN: Anno Domini, oil. The hard almost brutal aspect of the line and color is exactly in keeping with its satire. 


the physical aspect of this heaven, for me there is a questionable 
amount of its emotion. His spiritual landscapes of the mind are 
nice patterns, but they lack the exquisite beauty of line and 
color which would seem closer to heaven, or at least closer to 
the nature of esthetic pleasure, which I take to apply to pictures 
of this sort as well as those of other intent. I think that to 
accomplish his purpose Tack brings a color more sweet than 
sumptuous, closer to the surface than to the profound, a line 
more mechanical than emotionally significant, and an attitude 
rather as if he were painting the portrait of the infinite than 
feeling it. The relation between such a feeling for the infinite 
and its interpretation in terms of painting seems to be absent 
from his work. Tack’s work is nice, calm and decorative in an 
unrelenting way; I feel the spectator will appreciate it if he 
merely accepts it for its niceties of pattern. His designs of late 
are simpler with much less repetition of shape, color more 
exotic, with fewer hues and more relationship between the parts. 


PAUL BURLIN 


For good painting I suggest asking to be shown two paintings 
by Paul Burlin, Sands of Time and Anno Domini, at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery. Both achieve a biting, surging 
masculinity that you will get in few paintings, but more often 
in the poet Jeffers or the sculptor Lipchitz. There are paintings 
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to give away that erupt with volcanic subject matter, but they 
breathe soft, loose design, with colors and lines that are unas- 
suming and wouldn’t hurt a fly. Burlin makes his stick in the 
very substance of his painting. Anno Domini is aimed critically 
at all the inhumanity—even idiocy—contained in an exagger- 
ated classicism, where more and more effort is put into the 
perfection of organization and less and less into what is being 
organized. Here this criticism is accomplished through a satire 
on still-life and portraiture, the nature of apples and Madonnas 
ranged and ordered neatly in the calm recess of a studio. So 
he uses the age-old inverted pyramid design, but instead of the 
painter’s room here is an indoor swimming pool. And here is a 
fire-engine horse, instead of the traditional table, to carry the 
clutter of still life, with a distorted hind leg conveniently raised 
into that time honored plane usually filled by a ladle, sword, 
rifle, or arm, which leads your eye to the treasured end, the 
center of the picture—some apples. There is force and sarcasm 
in the conception of the horse’s behind, the strong, wire coiling 
tail, the nobby raised foreleg, the virile brushing of the neck, 
the way the water licks around the immersed leg. It is a good 
painting throughout; fine, rhythmic, and completed, its vicious 
attitude confirmed consistently in its execution. The color is 
clear and biting with emotion and depth and originality, the 
drawing has a pungent quality—you can feel the artist’s deter- 
mined molding of each form to his emotion until the design as 
a whole is well founded, authoritative and controlled. 
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CON: A MILD CASE OF CEREBROSIS 
BY LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


THIS IS a personal argument I’ve been having with the painter and 
writer, George Morris, infrequently for ten years. I try to keep it 
on a personal level because otherwise the question of definition 
arises: what is really abstract, what is concrete. Is a representation 
of no thing non-representational even though it employs ordinary 
deceptive rendering to suggest the projection of one plane or 
surface over another, etc.? I like abstract (for the lack of a better 
word) painting in the early Kandinsky (which is, I believe, ex- 
pressionist) and in the early, middle and late Mondrians (which 
are, I guess, abstract) and in Jean Helion up to 1939. I like Braque, 
but Mr. Morris says he’s not “abstract.” As for the other orthodox 
abstractors, those of the Europeans, nearer to their source of inno- 
vation, seem to me a trace more interesting than any American, 
but neither strikes me as very absorbing. The new English school 
seems to me best, the reverse to Mr. Morris. 

T. S. Eliot once sent to Ezra Pound (il miglior fabrio) some 
accomplished verses in alexandrines. Pound replied that either 
these verses were better than Pope (which they were not), the 
equivalent (which was impossible), or inferior. If so, why print 
them? I’ve never seen an American abstract picture good enough 
to compete with the good Europeans. In recent American abstract 
art there is slight evidence of the innovation, merely a dilution of 
an academy already fixed by Gleizes before 1914 on the principle of 
forms revolving about an axis. The best abstract pictures (Mon- 
drian, Gris—if he’s allowed) seem to me to be agreeable home- 
furnishings of an unobtrusive luxury, better in rugs than as objets 
on the wall. Few have an attractive surface, and very few are well 
painted, that is, have much conscience about the application of 
paint. Usually they use too much sand or turpentine or sawdust 
and the canvases are as dry as the slight imagination displayed. 

Personally, again, I feel that the local American abstractors are 
earnest self-instructors in the more elementary formal conventions 
of paint. We lack much of an academy, and the Léger-Lhote school 
of the “twenties did a thorough job. Local abstractors now attempt 
to do this for themselves. However, they’ve begun to think of it as 
an end in itself, just as they feel that abstract, or as I say, concrete 
representational painting of no things, are ends in themselves. 
They tell me they find drama in the convergence of angles, the 
split of frictional texture, the fusion of planes. Their concepts to 
me seem theologically protestant and stylistically prim. It is a 
stubborn school but priggish. Mr. Morris’ personal attitude about 
who is and who is not qualified to be tapped for the inner circle is 
less social snobbery than a kind of Quaker inner-light. Revelation 
just says who’s it; for me the light never flashes. 

I refuse to believe, also, it is not idiosyncratic, i. e., the rationali- 
zation of individual over-all technical and/or imaginative inade- 
quacy. Lhote, Gris, Léger, etc., have never either been interested in 
or able to draw the human figure. Assuming the kindliest explana- 
tion that it doesn’t interest them, my only answer is that what their 
eyes see to do with rulers and compasses interests me less than 
what all the great draughtsmen have done free-hand with landscape 
and the human body. It seems unlikely that a universally equipped 
painter would remain innocent enough to be content to play chess 
with himself indefinitely. 

Essentially (whatever the cerebral intention), abstract painting 
is decorative. It demands not be unignored, if I may risk a precise 
negative. For abstract painting has a negative attitude. It is not a 
lot of things about no things. Decoration, like good furniture, is 
nice, but painting is a more exhaustive potential, and has more 
human reference. George Morris tells me there are three hundred 
Americans devoting every moment they have from their otherwise 
tedious jobs to problems of abstract paint. This does not seem to 
me remarkable. There must be many more well-bred and cultivated 

(Continued on page 119) 
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IkFE OR DEATH FOR ABSTRACT ART? 


PRO: IN DEFENSE OF SENSIBILITY 
BY, GHORGE*E kK. MORRIS 


I SHALL NOT conceal my chagrin over the “personal level” that 
Mr. Kirstein has chosen for his attack on abstract art. I think 
it is more interesting and instructive for any art-form to be analyzed 
on its own terms rather than befuddled in a maze of side-cracks. 
Although I shall endeavor to keep my rebuttal above the level 
of a “spat,” I am forced nevertheless to take space for an ap- 
praisal of his evidence, practically all of which can be proved 
either wrong or irrelevant. However, I find adequate compensation 
in the approach. Most attacks on the American abstract movement 
have taken place on a similar level, and I am grateful for this 
rare and not entirely joyless opportunity to scrutinize the op- 
position. 

Right at the start Mr. Kirstein beclouds an issue, which his later 
arguments show that he accepted all the time. Why turn it into a 
personal diatribe just to avoid a question of definition? Almost 
every one has come to accept the term “abstract” as designating 
works in painting and sculpture that do not represent recognizable 
objects. We don’t all like the term (any better than “cubist”), but 
it is the one that seems to have stuck. Braque is not a true abstract 
painter merely because, in all the paintings of his that I have seen, 
one can readily identify a subject—whether a ship on the beach 
or a bowl of fruit. This may not seem important to Mr. Kirstein, 
but later on I shall point out that, when shapes lose such identifica- 
tion, something very decisive takes place. 

First we unexpectedly run head-on against T. S. Eliot. (Our 
clearest approach seems to be to take the opposition’s points in 
order.) In this case Pound unmistakably joins the Kirstein cate- 
gory, for I think most people would be interested to see what 
Eliot would do with alexandrines. (Incidentally, Pound should 
know, even if Kirstein does not, that Pope wrote in pentameter, 
whereas an alexandrine contains six feet.) After all, did not Homer 
write in a form which many others (including Virgil) still borrowed 
with telling effect hundreds of years later? All of which is neither 
here nor there, as obviously European abstract art overlaps the 
American movement, and both are rooted in the same epoch. 

Whether the best American abstract pictures can compete with 
the European I leave to posterity rather than to Mr. Kirstein’s per- 
sonal taste. I believe they have made innovations (the use of 
American Indian motives, for example) but here again I sense a 
new lunge off the track, as no art has ever stood on “evidence of 
innovation.” Can one enumerate what Rubens added to Titian 
beyond a quality of his own? And in this connection let me assure 
Mr. Kirstein that the American portraits and landscapes he has 
put forward so eagerly are no match for what Bronzino and Poussin 
were doing several centuries ago in Europe. 

The “home-furnishings” argument I shall deal with later on; I 
must here insert, however, that I have never seen an American 
abstraction that used sawdust, very few that used sand, and I don’t 
see how one can call too much turpentine an “error” if (like the 
early Matisse) an artist desires a loose effect; if a canvas looks too 
dry a little varnish promptly fixes it up. 

To the charges of priggishness and a “Quaker inner light” I shall 
plead guilty, or at least I admit to an understanding of how a 
genuine enjoyment of esthetics could seem that way to Mr. Kirstein. 
It is apparent that what Kirstein enjoys in an art-work is what 
“goes on” within its limits from the point of view of representation. 
In other words, the interest in the subject determines for him how 
interesting the picture is, and when there is no illustration, as in 
an abstract picture, he can find nothing that “goes on” at all. This 
is the nineteenth century conception of art and still the popular 
one, so it is important to emphasize it. I think there is a greater 
subtlety than this to art-appreciation—what some would call an 
“eye for quality.” Thus it is not just priggishness that makes a 
“light flash” before a fine Raphael, and not before a Domenichino, 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Cast of Ankf-haf of Egypt in curator Dunham’s coat and hat. 


Limestone 


portrait of Ankf-haf, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Dynast in Modern Dress 


CLOTHES MAY NOT make the man but they help to date and 
individualize him. Reproduced here are the original limestone 
representation of Prince Ankf-haf of Egypt, which the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has retired for the duration, and a painted 
cast of the same, attired in the slouch hat and business suit of 
Mr. Dows Dunham, Curator of Egyptian Art. 

An Old Kingdom masterpiece, the bust of the Fourth Dynasty 
Pharaoh proved an excellent choice for Mr. Dunham’s little experi- 
ment about which he makes the following comments in the Febru- 
ary, 1943, issue of the Museum of Fine Arts BuLLETIN: “Much 
has been written by scholars about the portrait value of Egyptian 
sculpture. Some have maintained that the likeness to the individual 
was in many instances close, while others have taken the con- 
trary view and have claimed that almost all Egyptian statues 
generalizations with but little claim to portrait 
sense. It is not possible fully to prove either 


and reliefs are 
likeness in our 
contention since we can never compare an ancient Egyptian figure 
with the original subject. But apart from this fundamental diffi- 
culty we also have another to contend with: Egyptian sculpture 
represents people in an unfamiliar setting either without clothing, 
or with wigs and other articles of costume which are strange 
TOU US -0 seme 

“This experiment in modernizing one of the masterpieces of 
Egyptian sculpture, undertaken at first in a whimsical mood of 
curiosity, actually has a serious value. It serves to bring out the 
absence of convention in certain of the great works of the ancient 
masters, and, to some at least, it adds weight to the conviction 
that the best works of portraiture were real physical likenesses of 


actual people who lived and thought and had individuality during 
a great civilization of the remote past.” 

The clothed cast further emphasizes the fact that except for 
absent ears and abbreviated nose there is nothing arrestingly 
alien about the appearance of Prince Ankf. Heavy-set and serious, 
this is the sort of face we daily encounter in the subway—the face 
of that homo Americanus who sometimes does, and sometimes 
does not, surrender his seat to a lady riveter. 


Ship Ahoy 


MANNY FABER’S piece on Feininger brings to mind a story that 
should correct any impression that Feininger is an abstract painter 
whose pictures are not based on reality. At an exhibition of his 
oils and water colors a group of ladies indulging in more derision 
than imagination, were having a fine time not seeing the ship in an 
oil labeled Side Wheeler, a characteristic picture in which the 
planes of the boat melted into the planes of the sea. The ladies’ fun 
was abruptly cut short by the entrance of a small boy at the other 
end of the gallery. He had come in with his mother and spotted the 
Side Wheeler at once. “Mommie,” he shouted, “let’s go look at the 
boat first.” 


Good Neighbors in Brooklyn 


THE FIRST PERMANENT collection of Latin American Colonial and 
Folk Art, covering the period from the Spanish conquest to the 
establishment of the American republics, has been installed at 
the Brooklyn Museum. To be used in connection with the Museum’s 
Latin American course for teachers, the installation includes 
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“Thanks for helping” 


Weare grateful for your help in difficult 
times. 


Here in the Bell System we have seen 
some 43,000 of our people go into the 
armed services. 


Shortages of copper and other materials 
have made it impossible to add much- 
needed lines and equipment. 


We have been unable to install tele- 
phones for all who want them and many 
of our lines are overcrowded. 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone users 
have been tolerant and we have fewer 
complaints right now than at any time 
in the history of the business. Thanks a 
lot for understanding. 
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Professional training in 
painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural 
painting. Also, coordi- 
nated course with Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. de- 
grees. Scholarships, other 
prizes. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Ask for Catalog T. 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Dorothy A. Jones, Acting Curator Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and advanced diploma courses. Draw- 
ing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commercial art, 
etching, lithography, anatomy and _ perspective. Technical and _ historical courses. 
Tuition and Traveling Scholarships. 

Enroll now for midyear term 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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Russell T. Smith, Head 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Puppetry & stage craft, jewelry, pottery, eng. 
drafting. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to industry. CATALOG. 
1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS IN THIS ISSUE 
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Their Studio Addresses or Dealers and Page 
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Eighteenth century Peruvian avenging angel of silver filigree with 
y sing ang & 
glass base. Owned by the Brooklyn Museum. 


paintings, sculpture, ceramics, tapestries, textiles, jewelry and 
glass. the greater part of which was collected by Herbert J. 
Spinden. This material, supplemented by loans from private North 
American collections, was first exhibited at the Museum in the 
autumn of 1941, following Dr. Spinden’s return from Latin 
America. Later, some of the objects, together with examples from 
the pre-Columbian collection, were circulated throughout the 
United States under the auspices of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

In connection with the opening of the impressive new galleries, 
the Brooklyn Museum Press has issued a second edition of Dr. 
Spinden’s handbook: “America South of U.S., as Revealed by 
Art” which provides an admirable introduction to a culture that 
is still less familiar to its neighbors up north than Herr Baedeker’s 
thrice starred European masterpieces. 


Worcester Seminar Uncovers a Copley 


THE WORCESTER MUSEUM ushered in its eighteenth-century American 
exhibition, discussed by Esther Forbes in this issue, with a two-day 
seminar that proved to be an interesting experiment in collective 
connoisseurship. Present were leading authorities on the period, 
including William Sawitzky, John Hill Morgan, Henry Wilder 
Foote, Charles K. Bolton, Louisa Dresser, Mrs. Haven Parker, Anne 
Allison, and a number of museum people, writers, dealers and 
students. Mr. Sawitzky opened the proceedings with a brilliant 
discussion of research methods and the involved problems of 
fictitious pedigrees, false inscriptions, and repaintings that confront 
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JULIAN LEVI: Portuguese Girl, oil. Exhibited in a stirring show 
by An American Group, Inc., at Associated American Artists, 
this portrait is unusually poignant, beautifully clear and simple 
in its statement. 


the student of this most controversial period of American art. Each 
lecture period was followed by a general discussion during which 
doubtful pictures were produced, x-rays were shown, and paintings 
were taken off the walls and placed side by side for comparison. 
Everyone had a chance to express his opinion, and the general 
consensus was taken by the old-fashioned, democratic method of a 
show of hands. 

The most interesting result was Mr. Sawitzky’s attribution of the 
portrait of Theodore Atkinson, Jr., reproduced on our cover, pre- 
viously called a Blackburn, to Copley’s early period—an opinion 
concurred in by Mrs. Parker, co-author of the standard book on 
Copley, and by the majority of those present. The traditional at- 
tribution to Blackburn, which can be traced back at least to 1878. 
seems to have arisen from this artist’s haying painted the sitter’s 
parents, although Copley later painted the sitter’s wife. The por- 
trait’s sculptural form, solidity, linear precision and marmoreal 
flesh tones are closer to Copley than to Blackburn’s weaker formal 
sense and greater reliance on chromatic and tonal quality, even 
allowing for the influence that the precocious Copley exercised on 
his older English-trained colleague. 

This and other changes of attribution that may arise during the 
exhibition will be recorded in a catalogue to be published after its 
close—a sensible idea adopted by the Worcester Museum for its 
seventeenth-century American show in 1935 and by the Addison 
Gallery in its recent catalogue of John Greenwood by Alan Bur- 
roughs. The whole plan—an exhibition of outstanding examples of 
a given period, accompanied by a discussion by experts, the results 
incorporated in a definitive catalogue—is one that could serve as a 
model for this kind of historical show. 


Interesting Disappearance 


WHEN THE twenty-two Picassos and one hundred forty-seven 
Braque’s, Mondrians, Klees, etc. of the Museum of Living Art are 
absorbed by the Philadelphia Museum in May, America’s oldest 
museum of modern art will have been liquidated, as many of its 
paintings have in the past been liquidated by their highly critical 
owner—Albert Eugene Gallatin. Ever willing to change his mind 
and to dispose of a painting on the theory that any museum’s omis- 
sions are as important as its acquisitions, Mr. Gallatin has this time 
changed his will in order to give the collection to Philadelphia in- 
stead of to New York University, in whose Washington Square 
library it has hung since 1927. The need of “additional space for 
books” is the reason given by Chancellor Chase. 
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DRAWING BY UMBERTO ROMANO 


EMY HERZFELD’S paintings have been warmly 
received by noted art critics such as Emily Genauer, 
Howard Devree, Peyton Boswell and others. 
Experimentally inclined, she has interested her 
favorite teachers—William C. Palmer, Umberto 
Romano and Will Barnet—with her original ap- 
proach to color and design. They have admiringly 
appraised her work in an illustrated brochure 
describing a small traveling exhibition of her paint- 
ings, which is available gratis to interested museum 
directors. Write to: Exhibition Secretary, c/o 
Emy Herzfeld, Brookdale Road, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 

Ralph Pearson in his recent book on modern art 
illustrates and describes one of Emy Herzfeld’s 
paintings. Her etchings and lithographs conform 
to the same unique pattern and textural strength, 
amplifying her courage and search. 

Emy Herzfeld writes: 


“| greatly enjoy using Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors because of their powerful and 
permanent New Thalo Green, Manganese 
Blue and other colors,” 


Ey my Merz feld | 
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free 8 pp. brochure with color plate on work of 
Gladys Rockmore Davis. 
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Of Mr. Gallatin’s habit of “weeding out paintings from his — 


museum from time to time,” the NEW YORKER MAGAZINE reported 
a few years ago: “He thinks it takes courage to throw a picture out 
and that expulsions and calculated omissions can be just as bene- 
ficial to a collection as acquisitions. Among painters who he feels 
have helped the Gallatin collection by being thrown out are 
Tchelitchew, Morris Kantor, Max Ernst, and Henry Billings. ‘I 
think Max Ernst makes an interesting disappearance,’ Gallatin 
remarked.” 

No matter how New Yorkers feel about these individual judg- 
ments, they are bound to see nothing “interesting” in the disappear- 
ance of the entire collection, whose acquisition by Philadelphia 
should make up in some degree or other for last year’s loss of the 
Widener collection to Washington. 


Warming Up Museum Music 


GUARANTEED TO BE well attended are a series of Sunday musicales 
on the March roster of the San Francisco Museum of Art. These 
demonstrations of “hot jazz” by Rudi Blesh are to be preceded 
by a lecture on the art and its origins in which Mr. Blesh intends 
to differentiate by means of records between “the insensitive types 
of ‘Popular music’ and the genuine article known as ‘hot Jazz!’ ” 
which to the initiate is something altogether other. 
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nomic need. These ideas should be stressed and implanted through 
the stimulation of real perception now more than ever.” 

2) Projects initiated by the art teachers under directives from 
Here it was felt that teachers might be overbur- 
dened by excessive local requests for war graphic materials. It was 
suggested that the art teachers should set up regular channels for 
systematic clearance of such requests, and synchronize such proj- 
ects with the teaching program. Many of the basic information 
needs of the war are channeled from Federal agencies to schools, 
and art teachers have an opportunity of coordinating their own 
program with the Government’s war program. 

3) Projects initiated by the students themselves as volunteer 
war contributions to their own community. Undoubtedly all art 
teachers are very familiar with this phase of the proposed teaching 
plan. Students’ initiative in many instances has resulted in a youth 
war art program, ranging through camouflage displays, USO 
murals, exhibitions of posters and displays of work for soldiers’ 
barracks, preparation of soldiers’ recreation handbooks, prepara- 
tion of posters in cooperation with Labor-Management Victory 
Councils, and so on. Such volunteer efforts really merge closely 
with classroom programs. 


war agencies. 


4) Projects initiated by the art teachers in cooperation with 
their colleagues in other fields of instruction. Here I should like 
to quote again from the “Handbook”: 

“Every art teacher should endeavor to procure from his col- 
leagues in the fields of home economics, history, geography, etc., 
their teaching plans. He should discuss with them the possibility 
of incorporating into these plans such problems as seem to be 
vital war issues which should be systematically carried into the 
course of study. He then should synchronize his own teaching pro- 
eram so that his classroom work may become a visualization 
laboratory.” Think of such projects as visualization of the mean- 
ing of inflation, the effects of racial discrimination on democracy. 
problems of production and consumption, etc. Perhaps you will 
say that these grow mostly from the social studies. True—but do 
not forget that physics, geography, mathematics and others offer 
many interesting opportunities for chart work; witness diagrams 
of shell trajectories for the enlightenment of future artillerymen. 
These suggestions are of course only the barest kind of an outline. 

To these recommendations, I should like to add one more: 

5) Art teachers in high schools should attempt to service the 
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needs of the High School Victory Corps. The Victory Corps is a 
yoluntary organization which proposes to relate the work of high- 
school students closely to the needs of the Army, the Navy, and of 
war production. 

High school art departments have already begun, in many places, 
to assist the work of the Victory Corps. Aviation charts, bulletin 
board displays, Victory Corps posters, Victory Corps flags, ani- 
mated cartoons, and so on—all have been produced as aids to the 
program. High school art teachers who want to tie in with the 
Victory Corps should discuss possibilities with their own Victory 
Corps directors, and point out how useful the graphic arts can be 
in correlating teaching projects and other fields of instruction. 
Such an approach indisputably makes art of high value in the 
school curriculum. 


ART IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


I have been discussing the relationship of art education to the 
war. I have talked about art as a means of communication, and 
‘about some of the areas of American public opinion into which 
‘more light might well fall, through the medium of art. I have 
suggested a few ways in which art teachers may take their proper 
place on one firing line of this great fight for freedom. But I have 
not said very much about the future. What of art education in 
the post-war world? 

It is dangerous to talk post-war when the war is not yet won. 

We can never look forward to either emotional or physical 
security for our children unless we win this war. And to win, we 
must mobilize all our resources, to get 
across the basic ideas around which this war is being fought. 
In this sense, to the extent that we mobilize our children, they are 
fighting for their own future. 

Art education that helps to win a people’s war may well lead 
to the day of a flourishing art education in a people’s world—a 
world which has been called the “century of the common man”— 
a world of a new, rich culture. 


including art education, 


Free Movie 


A COLOR MOVIE (16 mm., silent) “The Painting of a 
Demonstration Portrait” is available at transportation cost for a 
one-time showing by art groups, college art departments, and mu- 
seums. Write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th Street, New York, for 
a booking. 


showing 
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let us say, in which the composition is comparable and the subject- 
matter the same. Of course time does wonders for the unveiling of 
quality, and it requires a fine eye to appraise the contemporary 
works that will endure. Abstract pictures present similar quali- 
tative divergences, but Kirstein does not see them; he is like the 
average Oriental to whom all western music sounds alike (and 
doesn’t sound like much). A mental-readjustment is essential for 
the penetration of any art-form, which, when accepted, becomes 
second nature. Only thus can we explain how for several centuries 
all Italian primitives seemed to look alike, and it was only recently 
perceived that some are very great and others not great at all. 

I think we have had enough of this type of “discussion” for I do 
want to talk a little about abstract painting. What can there be 
about this type of creation that induces so many artists to pursue it 
tenaciously year after year? (It was not George Morris, by the 
way, but the director of the Modern Museum, who told what Mr. 
Kirstein reports, that there are now three hundred abstract painters 
working throughout America; G. M. was merely a listener at this 
point, and he understood Mr. Barr to say full-time painters, not 
those of the Sunday type.) Most abstract artists started academ- 
ically, and some were very proficient. (Kirstein has obviously never 
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seen the early figure-paintings of Léger, who was a pupil of: 
Géréme.) I do not think that skilled painters would for so long 
relinquish their previous ambitions if the emotional gamut of the 
new art-form were restricted to the level of stamp-collecting or 
tiddly-winks. In this connection, I was amused that L. K. chose the 
recorder as another comparable pastime rather than the equally 
venerable violin, which would have necessitated the debunking of 
Kreisler for spending his time on something so “Old-hat.” | 

The answer, of course, lies in the fact that the abstract artist is 
convinced that he has hold of a novel and revolutionary presentation - 
of the art-impulse; that, because he is striking at emotional chords’ 
that lie dormant in each of us, his position will not always be - 
isolated from the public; and furthermore that our generation was 
born into a new era, with a tempo and method of living uniquely its’ 
own, for which abstract art is the logical and appropriate ex- 
pression. To examine the relation of the new art-form to the old 
let us return to where we left Mr. Kirstein, enjoying his pictures for - 
what the objects represent. If nothing “goes on,” illustrationally 
speaking, he feels that a picture is uninteresting. dead, and deprived 
of “life.” This I believe to be the crucial fallacy which misappre- 
hends the word “life” in its relation to works of art. Music and 
architecture have tellingly demonstrated that the arts do not have 
to depict life to be alive; an artist in control of his elements can 
create an area that is a thing alive in itself. It is in this respect 
that abstract art is not decorative. Within the limits of a canvas 
or a block of stone every part can be made subservient to the living 
entity. Of course such qualities are apparent to a certain degree in 
all great plastic achievements; but the shapes in a painting auto- 
matically take on a new meaning when they stand on their own 
terms completely, without representational diversion; on such terms 
a unity and concentration not hitherto suspected become possible 
to the sensitive creator. (This is not a new idea; the potentialities 
of abstract art were occasionally suspected in the past, notably by 
Plato who so astonishingly foretold it in the “Philebus.”) I do not 
propose that abstract pictures are essentially greater than what the 
old masters, for instance, were able to produce at the height of an 
imposing illustrative tradition. Far from being exhausted (critics 
have been proclaiming continuously for thirty years the “final” 
demise of abstract art) the new tradition is only just beginning, 
and it presents a different impact which constitutes one of the 
sharp breaks in art-history. 

I have not much space left for the discussion of the individual 
pictures. And in introducing them allow me to insist that they are 
in no sense to be looked on as an “honor society.” as Mr. Kirstein 
suggests; they were selected merely to illustrate what I wished to 
point out. I should have rejoiced to have shown dozens more, but I 
was told that six was my limit. They are not all by New York 
artists; Balcomb Greene comes from Iowa, now lives in Pittsburgh. 
My work (including this one) is done mostly in Massachusetts, 
which is again beside the point as I am the last to emphasize 
regionalism. And I don’t know why Kirstein infers I think slight- 
ingly of Calder, because I never have. I shall begin with the paint- 
ing by Balcomb Greene, which presents a dramatic instance of 
space-contrasts. On the left is an open space, with a smaller one 
on the right. In front and between are various geometric forms 
that come to a sharp climax (slightly to the left and below the 
center). Whenever two angles come together in a painting the eye 
gets pulled sharply to the spot. This happens here in several places; 
a motion is thus creation, and the broad planes appear to moye 
slowly behind the quickened tempo of the little forward lines and 
angles. This, of course, does not have to be pointed out; it can be 
felt unconsciously by anyone who looks, just as a symphony does 
not have to have its themes analyzed to give pleasure. (I defy 
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anyone to trace here, or in any of the pictures, Gleize’s “principle 
of forms revolving about an axis,” which Kirstein says is diluted in 
all American abstract art.) Kirstein further complains that the 
Greene is not “professional.” Bouguereau was the complete pro- 
fessional; El Greco. Cézanne, and Picasso were not. Abstract 
art is not the result of rulers, compasses, or mathematics. The 
slight unevennesses are the breath that gives them life, although 
an artist must understand the accidentals, and that is not so easy. 
“A good paint job on a car” is.the antithesis to a work of art. It 
may be moderne, but art is a question of sensibilities. That is why 
Mondrian and Gris are something entirely different from anything 
that can be made into rugs, for the quality speaks through the 
medium. In my own picture, for instance, I worked long to allow 
the sense of touch to permeate the surface; unevennesses are not 
so much the result of a sloppy technique as a desire to bring the 
eye to a certain point in a certain way. This painting depicts flat 
shapes (three in the center, two at the bottom) superimposed 
against a broken background. Each dark line indicates a point of 
breakage. The picture must stand or fall according to how movingly 
it has transmitted such an impulse to the spectator. 

I regret that we cannot discuss the works in further detail. All 
important periods of art have been characterized by their homo- 
geneity. A segment of an Egyptian fresco, the foot broken from a 
Greek statue, declare themselves unmistakably of the period that 
produced them. Similarly one may isolate any portion of the paint- 
ings here reproduced; I think each will be identified as a fragment 
of the new world we are just getting to know; fit them into the 
walls of the truly modern buildings and I think they will hold their 
own. I cannot say as much for other familiar types of contemporary 
work. For a long time the “artistic” world rebelled and endeavored 
to ignore the obvious signs of a new cultural cycle. And now at 
last its simplicity and directness become unconsciously engraved 
‘on the eyes of everyone, through familiarity with machines that 
serve. as well as those that destroy. A new beauty emerges as 
architecture substitutes sensitive proportion and functional honesty 
for out-moded gim-crack. Good abstract paintings present a com- 
parable unity. They present fragments of our disordered world— 
not things reproducing the world but objets with an independent 
existence—where every disturbing element has been controlled and 
measured. 
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people who practice the recorder, that genial domestic Elizabethan 
instrument; there are thousands of stamp-collectors, swing-en- 
thusiasts (even on an appreciative non-performing level) and 
hundreds of bridge, chequer, etc., devotees. Cerebral exercise on 
a mild physical exertive basis is agreeable and fun, for the prac- 
titioner and his close friends. That this swelling abstract phalanx 
will grow and take over the tradition of “representational” art in 
1983 as Mr. Morris threatens, I doubt, any more than the “modern” 
dance as prophesied in 1930 would take over the tradition of 
classic ballet by 1940. 

Basically, I feel as with the other arts, it’s a question of human 
temperament (not just glands) or rather, constitutional psychology. 
The abstractors are dominantly cere bretonic, i. e., not necessarily 
intellectual, but their imagination is stimulated by brain energy 
which is often as automatic and unimaginative as healthy. Their big 
business is cerebration. A talent like Picasso, is cerebretonic too, 
but his vast wild charging energy is more muscular, or somatonic 
(incidentally, the abstractors are not strong on output, and they 
tend to repeat the pattern of their first impression). Picasso, how- 
ever, is in contact with a wide set of emotional values, classic as 
well as romantic. He oscillates between cerebretonia and viscera- 
tonia. Placid types like Derain or Diego Rivera are both viscera- 
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tonics. Their big business is in the digestive process and their talent 
is assimilative and synthetic. The best I can say about the abstrac- 
tors is that they suffer from mild cerebrosia. If they read Dr. 
Sheldon’s two books * on the relation between psychological pattern 
it would help them see themselves as I do, and either excite them 
into making a conscious over-all choice of style, or a conscious 
extension of the technique of rendering, which few have done so 
far. Abstract art for most of the Americans was an accidental, 
easily assimilable formula for covering canvas and assuming the 
prestige of painter. The more honest, intelligent and talentless of 
them, after reading Sheldon, will recognize their painting as a 
compensatory nervous tic like knitting and give it up for something 
more fun. Most of the others will give it up too as even their cerebral 
impulse will run down unsupported by passion, curiosity or the 
interest of the general public. I know Mr. Morris is stubborn and 
doesn’t give up easily. There are still people who believe in Espe- 
ranto and the League of Nations. 

As for the illustrations which Mr. Morris has chosen to illustrate 
his defense, | am frankly puzzled. All the artists chosen come from 
New York, although one of his big points is the nation-wide extent 
of the movement. I have certainly seen more interesting pictures, 
even from Americans. Where, for example, are the Calders? He’s 
not a member of the party. Lipchitz and Mondrian are expatriates 
and hence can’t qualify. Tanguy, according to Morris, is worse 
than Calder. I understand about Archipenko, but Noguchi, Man 
Ray, Gorky, Slobodkina and even Rice Pereira seem to me to be, 
well, as vital, say, as Shaw. Mr. Morris seems to have appointed 
himself an admissions committee of one and successfully maintained 
the standards of the Porcellian, Skull and Bones and National 
Academy, all fairly exclusive clubs. 

In alphabetical order, by artists, my objections to the paintings 
chosen are these: 

Frelinghuysen: The use of papier collé with the presence of 
associative printing (wine-bottle labels), the shapes reminiscent of 
wine-glass, violin-guitar, etc., are, to say the most, scarcely an 
improvement on Juan Gris. This artist appreciates this brand of 
cubism as well as good cognac, but the composition is one more 
academic exercise. 

Balcomb Greene: Not viewed in color, this photograph seems 
like the purest abstract art, simple to the point of innocence. But 
the edges are mussy, the surface hacked over. Scarcely a pro- 
fessional performance. 

Gertrude Green: The metal appliqués have a sad memory of the 
useless chromium grills on 1938 Chevrolets. As an objet, for 
example, a mask for a radio loudspeaker, instead of framed as a 
painting even Mr. Morris might find it moderne. 

Holty: Helion invented this particular dilution of the splintered 
style derived from Marcel Duchamp ca. 1912, only Helion has 
more grace. 

Morris: The tridents, anchors, etc., even though not intended to 
suggest hieroglyphs, recall Torres Garcia’s far more charming 
pictographs. But again, the tentative rendering has a distressingly 
unprofessional surface (Mondrian’s surfaces are as perfect as a 
good paint job on a new car, the criterion of non-representa- 
tional art). 

Shaw: Finger-exercises, derived from Villon’s Color Perspective 
of 1922 and Picasso’s reversible white on black on white on black 
superimpositions of some two years earlier. But this is a good 
example of American abstract art—the irregularities ironed out, 
the ruler edges, show-card air-brushing and general proving to 
oneself that the artist comprehends the basic elements of balance, 
contrast and proportion. 


* “The Varieties of Human Physique: an Introduction to Constitutional 
Psychology” (1940). “The Varieties of Temperament: A Psychology of 
Constitutional Differences” (1942). Both by W. H. Sheldon, Ph.D., M. D., 
in collaboration with S. S. Stevens, Ph.D., both published by Harper 
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APRIL EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERIC 


This list includes temporary displays. All 
information is supplied by exhibitors in re- 
sponse to mailed questionnaires. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art: His- 
toric State Street; Mar. 25-Apr. 25. Early Potters of the 
Upper Hudson; April. P. S. A. Salon; Apr. 21-28. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Fine Arts Gallery, Univ. of New 
Mexico: Memorial Exhibition—Willard Nash; to Mar. 26. 
Annual Exhibition of Student Work; Mar. 28-May 8. 
Special Features in connection with Annual Fine Arts 
Festival; Apr. 5-10. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American 
Airacobra Exhibition; Mar. 17-Apr. ll. 

APPLETON, WISC. Lawrence College Art Gallery: ““Emo- 
tional Design in Painting.’’ Oil Paintings Selected for 
Comparative Study and Circulated by Museum of Modern 
Art. N. Y.; to Mar. 20. Etchings and Lithographs by 
American Artists (AFA); Mar. 20-Apr. 6. “Functions of 
the Camera’; Apr. 6-20. “Steelworks at Night (Birming- 
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ham, Ala.)’?; Frank Hartley Anderson Pastels of Mt. 
Airy. Ga.; Martha Marschke Lembke Painting; Apr. 20- 
May 4. 

ATHENS, O. Univ. Gallery: Ohio Valley Competition; 


Mar. 26-Apr. 21. Faculty School of Painting and Allied 
Arts; Apr. 22-May 3. 

ATLANTA, GA. Exhibition Gallery, Atlanta Univ.; Ex- 
hibition of Paintings by Negro Artists of America; Apr. 
19-May 10. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art: 
Paintings and Sculpture by Women Artists; Paintings 
of Industry by Everett Warner; April. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Museum of Art: Wartime Housing; to 
Apr. 6. 11th Annual All-Maryland Exhibition; to Apr. 11. 
Klee Paintings; Mar. 16-Apr. 25. Mrs. Thorne’s Miniature 
Rooms; Apr. 16-May 16. The Arts in Therapy; Apr. 18- 
May 9. Lee Gatch Paintings; Apr. 27-June 13. 

The Maryland Institute: Flower Studies in Water Color 
by Sophie L. Crownfield; Spanish-Colonial Design in 
New Mexico; April. 

Walters Art Gallery: Decorative Arts of China; to April 30. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh Univ. Art Gallery: Latin- 
American Craftwork and Prints; Apr. 4-25. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts, Public 


Library: Everett Warner Oil Paintings; through March, 
Regional Exhibition of Drawings and Paintings; April. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. Art Center: Modern 
Paintings from Swope Collection; Apr. 1-21. 
BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards, 140 Newbury St.: 
Waldo Murray Portraits; to Mar. 20. William Jewell 
Water Colors; Mar, 22-Apr. 3. Contemporary Etchings; 

to Apr. 3. 

Grace Horne Galleries, 270 Dartmouth St.: Glenna Miller 
Paintings; John Pike Water Colors; Mar. 15-Apr. 10. 

Institute of Modern Art: ‘‘Two Cubans’’, Mario Careno 
and Wilfredo Lam; to Mar. 20. ‘‘Europe in America’’, 
pictures by 18 European artists in U. S.; Mar. 23-Apr. 23. 
Art in American Education; Apr. 27-May 18. 

Museum of Fine Arts: U. S. Navy Posters, Original Paint- 
ings and Drawings; to Mar. 24. Brazil Builds; to Apr. 4. 

Public Library: Jacobus Houbraken Engraved Portraits of 
Illustrious Men; April. 

BURLINGTON, VT. Fleming Museum: Pattern Society of 
Buffalo, Water Colors and oils; Apr. 8-30. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum of Art: Chinese Por- 
celains, lent from Collection of late John Gardner 
Coolidge; Chinese Bronzes, Ritual Vessels of Shang and 
Chou Dynasties; Print Exhibition, Impressionism, Post- 
Impressionism, and Expressionism; thru April 30, North 
Africa interpreted by European Artists 1796-1941; Mar. 
24-Apr. 24. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, Univ. of 
North Carolina: War Posters Today, from Museum or 
Modern Art, New York, and War Posters Yesterday, 
from UNC Library; to Apr. 3. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art: Browne-Bedin 
Paintings; Apr. 2-28. Group Small Sculpture (American) ; 
Mantillas, 18th Century Furniture, 
April. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago: Exhibition by 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity; to Apr. 25. Road to 
Victory; April. Eugene Delacroix Prints; to Apr. 15. 
Chinese Rubbings from Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties; to 
May 30. 

Chicago Galleries Association: Exhibition by Members of 
Association of Chicago Painters and Sculptors; April. 
Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers: Annual Exhibit, 

Ridge Art Association; Mar. 20-Apr. 10. 

Findlay Galleries, Inc.: 338 So. Michigan Ave.: Leopold 
Seyflert, Jr. Recent Portraits; April. Water Colors at 
Home and Abroad; Apr. 1-15. Stanley Anderson Etchings; 
Apr. 9-30. 

The Renaissance Society of Univ. of Chicago: Student Art 
Club Exhibition; to Apr. 14. 

CINCINNATI, O. Art Museum: Henry F. Farny and the 
American Indian; to April 4. Currier and Ives Prints; to 
Apr. 29. Modern Art Society: Form and Formula; Mar, 
20-Apr. 11. 

Taft Museum; American Red Cross Posters; April. 

CLEVELAND, O. Museum of Art: Indian Mural Painting 
Copies; Apr. 11. Art of the Americans; Apr. 4-11, Latin 
American Posters; Apr, 4-29, 
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Silver, Paintings; 
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COLUMBUS, O. Gallery of Fine Arts: Roderick Mead 
Prints; to Mar. 31. Shore Activities of Navy Drawings by 
Vernon Howe Bailey; to Mar. 31. 

CONCORD, N. H. State Library: Scheier Pottery, Durham; 
Mar. 29-Apr. 30. 

COSHOCTON, O. Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum: Steel 
Engravings, 18th and 19th Century, French and British; 
April. 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: British Crafts Show; to Mar. 
31. Dutch Modern Show; Doris Rosenthal; National 
Snapshot Show; Apr. 5-May 3. 

DENVER, COLO. Art Museum: John E. Thompson Water 
Colors; George Rickey Oils; Jesus Guerrero Galvan, 
Mexico, Paintings; to Mar. 31. 

DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: Dali Exhibition; 
Mar, 22-Apr. 12. Annual Exhibition of American Art; 
Flannagan Memorial Exhibition; Apr. 13-May 10. 

DURHAM, N. C. Department of Aesthetics, Duke Univ.: 
Collection of 19th & 20th Century Paintings belonging to 
Mr. Lurey; March-April. 

ELGIN, ILL. Academy Art Gallery: 
Water Colors; April. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery: Photographs of British 
Architecture; Apr. 1-25. 

ESSEX FALLS, N. J. James R. Marsh Gallery: Camp 
Sketches by Sgt. Leonard Maurer; to Apr. 1. Paintings 
and Drawings by N. J. Artists; April. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Public Museum: Baekeland-Hunting- 
ton Exhibition; Apr. 4-18. Prints from Printmakers 
Guild, Dallas, Tex.; Apr. 18-30. Textiles; Apr. 4-30. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. Museum of Northern Arizona: Arts 
and Crafts of All Arizona Indians; to April 1. 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts: Flint Artists’ Show; 
to Apr. 18. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 4rt Museum: Sheets. Knee, Cowles 
Water Colors; to April 15. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman’s College of the Univ. of 
N. C€.; Robert Von Neuman and Nikola Bjelejac; Apr. 
1-15. N. C. School Art Exhibition; Apr. 15-30. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts: Pageantry of European Art; Apr. 1-May 2. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: Galvan Paint- 
ings; to Apr. 15. Conn. Academy of Fine Arts; to Apr. 4. 
“IT Remember That’’?; Mar. 16-Apr. 15. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Art in Army 
Camps: to Mar. 21. Houston Camera Club; Mar. 24-Apr. 
7. Portraits in Houston; Apr. 11-25. 

IOWA CITY, IA. Univ. of Iowa, Dept. of Art: ““Our Lead- 
ing Water Colorists’’, circulated by Museum of Modern 
Art; Mar. 17-Apr. 7. Iowa High School Exhibition; Apr. 
3-11. Commencement Show; Apr. 12-30. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: Art Work by the 
Children of Kalamazoo’s Public Schools; Apr. 1-15. Mod- 
ern French Painters; Margaret Hart Paintings; Apr. 16-30. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Thayer Museum, Univ. of Kansas: 
Albert Bloch Paintings; Apr. 1-19. Charles L. Morgan 
Prints; April. Sculpture by Anna Hyatt Huntington; 
Celine Baekeland Paintings; Apr. 19-May 7. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Los Angeles County Museum: 
B. Satt Wood Sculpture; to Mar. 30. Paul Cezanne Oils 
and Water Colors; permanent. Artists of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity; Rex Brandt, One-Man Show; Apr. 1-29, to Apr. 
30. 

Stendahl Galleries: Fernando Carrere; to Mar. 22. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Speed Memorial Museum, Univ. of 
Louisville: Hale Woodruff and His Pupils Paintings; to 
Mar. 21. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler’s Birthplace: Soldiers’ Art; to 
Apr. 15. Whistler Guild of Artists; Apr. 15-May 15. 

MADISON, WISC. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery: Paint- 
ings owned in Madison; Mar. 25-Apr. 12. Emblems of 
Unity and Freedom; Apr. 14-28, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Student Show; Apr. 28-May 14. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art: Work by 
American Illustrators; Apr. 4-25. Miss Alison Stilwell 
Water Colors; Apr. 2-25. American Artists Rugs; Apr. 
8-29. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ.: Painting With 
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Light (lent by Museum of Modern Art); Apr. 6-27. 
History of Modern Poster (MMA); to Apr. 1. 
MIDDLETOWN, DEL. St. Andrews School: Work by 


American Illustrators; to Mar. 18. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. Chapman Memorial Library, Milwau- 
kee-Downer College: Chinese Modern Paintings; to Apr. 
1. Prints by Association of Women Artists; Apr. 5-24. 
Exhibition by Extension Students; Apr. 24-30. 

Layton Art Gallery: Leonardo Da Vinci, the First Modern; 
to Apr. 4. 

Art Institute: ‘“‘A Generation of American Painters—1922- 
1942”; to Mar. 28. 30th Annual of Wisconsin Art; Apr. 
2-May 2. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: Sir Edward 
Burne Jones Drawings; to Apr. 4. Rembrandt Etchings; 
to Apr. 18. 

University Gallery: ‘Lines That Live’’; Apr. 5-30. ‘‘53rd 
Annual Exhibition of American Paintings’’; Apr. 15-May 
16. Imperial Robes and Textiles of Chinese Court; Apr. 
6-June 6. 

Walker Art Center: Weapons; ‘‘Know Our Allies—Britain” ; 
Paintings by Local Artists; to Mar. 31. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum: Contemporary British 
Art; Members’ Show; to Mar. 28. Selected Water Colors; 
Wallpaper Reproductions, Apr. 1-18. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery: Contemporary 
Art of the Western Hemisphere; to Apr. 3. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gallery: One Man Show 
Leonard Pytlak; Mar. 22-Apr. 3. One Man Show Gus 
Mager; Apr. 5-17. One Man Show Fabian Zaccone; — 
Apr. 19-May 1. 

Art Club: New Jersey Artists in Water Color; April. 

Newark Museum: Silk Screen Prints by Silk Screen Club; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 11. Sculpture by Clay Club of New York; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 11. Theaters of War, featuring material from | 
North Africa, Alaska and Islands of South Pacific; thru 
June. ; / 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale Univ. Art Gallery: Foreign 
Area Studies: France, Japan, Latin-America—material 
changed every two weeks; thru June 1. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum: Action By 
The Navy; to Apr. 15. Public School Exhibition; Apr, | 
12-Apr. 26. Etchings and Lithographs of Contemporary | 
Americans; Apr. 15. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Arts and Crafts Club: Soldier Art 
from Keesler Field; Mar. 27. Members Work; April. | 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art: Oil Paintings from South- 
ern States Art League, 20th Circuit; Phil Dike Water 
Colors; Apr. 4-28. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. American British Art Center, Inc., 44 
W. 56: Paintings by New American Group; Apr. 5-17. 
Augustus John Paintings and Drawings; to Apr. 17. Art 
Exhibition by Garment Workers; Apr. 19-May 1. 

American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57: National Associa- 
tion of Women Artists 51st Annual Exhibition: Apr. 5-24, 
American Veterans Society of Artists 4th Annual Ex- 
hibition; Apr. 12-24. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: 
O’ Keeffe, etc.; permanent. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57: Group Exhibition by Ten 
Artists; Mar. 15-Apr. 10. Berta N. Briggs: Apr. 12-24, 
Salute to Spring by Members of National Association of 
Women Artists; Apr. 26-May 31. 

Artists’ Gallery, 43 W. 55: Paintings by Sarah Berman; to 
Mar. 22. 

Arts Antiqua, 32 E. 57: Old Masters and Works of Art; 
permanent. 

Associated American Artists Galleries, 711 5th Ave.: Joe 
Jones One Man Show; to Mar. 27. “‘Southern Journey” | 
Canvases of the South by Georges Schreiber: Mar. 22- 
Apr. 11. Walter Quirt Paintings; Mar. 29-Apr. 17. Paul 
Burlin Paintings: Apr. 19-May 1. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57: 19th & 20th Century American 
Painting; permanent. : 

Avery Library, Columbia Univ. Art Gallery: Richard Up- — 
john and Richard Michell Upjohn Architectural Draw- 
ings; Selections from the Upjohn Collection; Mar. 20- 
May 1. 

Barzansky Galleries, 860 Madison: Permanent Group Col- 
lection. 

Bignou Gallery, Inc., 32 E. 57: A Nineteenth Century Selec- 
tion; to Apr. 10. 

Bland Gallery, 45 E. 57; Early American Prints and Paint- — 
ings; permanent. 

Bonestell Gallery, 743 Fifth: Contemporary American Art 
and South American Art; permanent. 4 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57: Henry Moore Drawings and 
Water Colors; Mar, 22-Apr. 10. Jacques Lipchitz Recent 
Sculpture; Apr. 12-May 8. Paul Klee, Andre Masson and 
Some Aspects of Ancient and Primitive Sculpture; to 
Mar. 20. 

Brooklyn Museum: International Water Color Exhibition, 
12th Biennial (North and South American Artists); Apr. 
9-May 23. Recent Accessions to Print Collection; to Apr. — 
11. War Maps; Apr. 16-May 9. 

Brummer Gallery, 110 E. 58: Works of Art; permanent. 

Buffa Gallery, 58 W. 57: William M. Singer, Jr.’s Collee- 
tion of Paintings; permanent. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery, 11 E. 57: Contemporary French 
and American Art; permanent. i 

Ralph M. Chait Gallery, 24 E. 58: Chinese Art: permanent. 

Clay Club Gallery, 4 W. 8: Contemporary Sculpture; per- 
manent. 

Collectors of American Art, Inc., 106 E. 57: ‘Collectors’ 
Group Exhibition; to Mar. 31. 

Comerford Gallery, 32 W. 57: Mezzotints, Aquatints and 
Water Colors from England; thru April. ; 

Contemporary Arts; 106 E. 57: Joseph Li Marzi; to Mar. 
19. Emory Ladanyi Paintings; Mar. 15-Apr. 2. 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration: 18th 
Century Clocks and Watches; permanent. 

Demotte Gallery, 39 E. 51: Old and Modern Masters and 
Objects of Art; permanent. 

Douthitt Galleries, 9 E. 57: Rose Montgomery’s Exhibition 
of her travels through Norway, Russia and South America; 
thru April. 

Downtown Gallery, 43 E. 51: Contemporary American Art; 
permanent. 

Paul Drey Gallery, 11 E. 57: Old Masters; permanent. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57: 19th & 20th Century French 
Painting; permanent. 

Durlacher Brothers, 11 E. 57: 
Drawings; permanent. 

Duveen Brothers, 720 5th: Old Masters and Works of Art; 
permanent. 

Albert Duveen, 19 E. 57: 
Art; permanent. 
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* Street Gallery, 33 W. 8: Patricia Tucker Paintings; 
Apr. 1-14. Catherine Lorilard Wolfe Club Exhibition; 
Apr. 15-30. 

Estelle Newman Gallery, 66 W. 55: Group Show; Mar. 
29-Apr. 10. Black and White; Apr. 12-30, 

Ferargil Galleries: Hesketh Sculpture; Paintings by Lauren 
Ford; April. 

Four Sixty Park Ave. Gallery: Contemporary American Art; 
April. 

French Art Galleries, 
Paintings; April. 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57: French Art; April. 

Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57; Marcel Vertes Paintings 
and Portraits, Circus and Ballet; Mar. 16-Apr. 17. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: American 
Art: April. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60: Books issued by the Aldine Press; 
Mar. 19-Apr. 7. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Company, 42 E. 57: Fine Prints by 
Old & Modern Masters; permanent. 

Heeramaneck Galleries, 724 5th: Oriental Art; permanent. 

Kelekian Galleries, 20 E. 57; Egyptian, Greek, Persian Ob- 
jects of Art; permanent. 

Kennedy and Company, 785 5th: Paintings and Prints by 
Victoria Hutson Huntley; Apr. 15-May 15. Contem- 
porary American Printmakers; April. 

Kleeman Galleries, 65 E. 57; Contemporary American Art; 
permanent. 

M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57: Paul Wieghardt; to Mar. 20. 
Our Native Soil; Mar. 22-Apr. 10. Salvador Dali; Apr. 
14-May 5. 

Koester Gallery, 65 E. 57: Old Masters; permanent. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th: John Hartell Paintings; to 
Mar. 20. John Koch Paintings; Mar. 22-Apr. 10. Iver 
Rose Paintings; Apr. 19-May 8. 

John Levy, 11 E. 57: Old Masters; permanent. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57: Old & Modern Masters; permanent. 

Macbeth Galleries, 11 E. 57: Joseph De Martini Paintings; 
Mar. 29-Apr. 17. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. and 82nd: American 
Industry At War; thru Mar. 31. Drama and the Other 
Arts; thru Mar. 31. Prize Winners from the Artists for 
Victory Exhibition; thru Mar. 31. American Industry at 
War: Drawings by Contemporary Artists; to Apr. 6. 
Prints by Brueghel; opening Mar. 12. Shaker Furniture: 
Drawings from Index of American Design; Mar. 22-Apr. 
30. Speak Their Language: British and American Car- 
toons presented in Cooperation with the English-Speaking 
Union; Mar. 23-May 31. Old and Modern Prints; opening 
Mar. 29. Greek Island Embroideries; Apr. 3-May 16. 
Contemporary American Paintings from the Collection of 
the Univ. of Arizona; opening Apr. 7. Medieval Theatre 
Arts: Apr. 17-June 30. Junior Museum Exhibitions: China 
and Its People; continued. Peoples of the World: North 
Africa; to April 11. Silk Screen Prints; to Apr. 14. 
Favorite Pictures: Originals and Reproductions from 
Museum Collection; opening Apr. 17. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: 
permanent. 

Milch Galleries, 
Colors; April. 

Montross Gallery, 785 5th: Contemporary American Paint- 
ing; permanent. 

Morton Galleries, 
April. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36: 
19th Century; to Mar. 31. 

Museum of Costume Art, 630 5th: Masks from Collection 
of Kenneth Macgowan; thru April. 

Museum of the City of New York: ‘‘Allied Posters of the 
Last War’’; opening Mar. 9. ‘‘Wish You Were Here,”’ 
Post Card Views of New York; opening Mar. 25. ‘The 
Theatre Through the Camera of Carl Van Vechten’’; 
thru May 31. 

New Art Circle, Fuller Building: Living Art; April. 

Newhouse Galleries, Inc., 15 E. 57; English Portraits; thru 
March. 

N. Y. Historical Society, 170 Cen. Park W.: Battles of 
the U. S. Navy 1775-1865; thru Mar. Development of 
New York City 1783-1898; thru April. Pirie MacDonald 
Photographs of Prominent New Yorkers; opening Apr. 20. 

Nicholas Acquavella, 38 E. 57: Old Masters; permanent. 

Nierendorf Gallery, 53 E. 57: Modern Art; April. 

Norte Gallery, 61 E. 57: Cuban Paintings; permanent. 

Number 10 Gallery, 19 E. 56: Contemporary America: 
permanent. 

James St. L. O’Toole, 24 E. 64: Old Masters; permanent. 

Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 30 E. 57: Paintings, Furniture, 
China, Textiles, etc.; thru April. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E, 57: Dahlov Ipear; to Apr. 4. 
Elisabeth Lapinere; Apr. 12-Apr. 24. Eugene Paul Ullman 
Paintings; Apr. 26-May 15. 

Perls Galleries, Inc., 32 E. 58: Darrel Austin Retrospective: 
1928 to 1943; Mar. 29-May 8. 

Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 E. 36: Exhibition; to Mar. 31. 

Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57: War and the Artist; to Apr. 4. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Mulla; Apr. 1-17. Elsa Model; Apr. 
19-May 1. 

Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich Ave., Textiles of all Epochs; 
thru March. 

F. K. M. Rehn, 683 5th: Contemporary American Paintings; 
continuous. 

Rosenberg Gallery, 16 E. 57: Max Weber Recent Paintings; 
thru Apr. 3. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: American Abstract 
Artists Paintings, Sculpture & Prints; to Apr. 26. 

Sachs Gallery, 63 E, 52: Old Tools, Old Trades; April. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57: Old Master Paintings and 
Drawings; to May 1. 


Inc., 51 E. 57: Modern French 


Modern Americans; 
108 W. 57: John Whorf Recent Water 
130 W. 57: Contemporary Americans; 


English Caricatures, 18th & 


Schoenemann Galleries Inc., 605 Madison: Old and Mod- 
ern Masters: thru Mar, 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, 67 E. 57: Old Masters; con- 
tinuous. 

Scott and Fowles, 745 5th: Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters; continuous. 

Andre Seligmann, 15 E, 57: The Last Century of Elegance; 
thru April. 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 E. 57: Old Masters & Objects of Art; 
continuous. 

E. & A. Silberman, 32 E, 57: Paintings by Old and Mod- 
ern Masters and Early Objects of Art; April. 

Piero Tozzi, 32 E. 57; Early Bronzes; continuous. 

Valentine Gallery, 55 E. 57: Zadkin Sculptures; 
11-May 1. 

Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56: Contemporary American Art; 
continuous. 

Ward Eggleston Galleries, 161 W. 57: Contemporary Art; 
continuous. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.: Bernard Reder Draw- 
ings & Prints; to Mar. 28. Toulouse-Lautree Lithographs 
in Color and Black-and-White; Mar. 30-Apr. 30. 

Whitney Museum of American Art: closes to public Mar. 
15. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64: Fashions in Head Dress 
through four centuries as seen by Memling, Bellini, 
Clouet, Rembrandt, Watteau, Gainsborough, Renoir, and 
others; Apr. 14-May 15, 

Wiliard Gallery, 32 E. 57: Contemporary Art; continuous. 

Howard Young Gallery, 1 E. 57: Old Masters; continuous. 

NORFOLK, VA. Museum of Arts and Sciences: Glenna 
Latimer Oil Paintings; Apr. 11-25. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum: British Car- 
toons and Caricatures from American British Art Center; 
Posters of Allies; April. 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Memorial Art Museum: Tibor Gergely 
Drawings; to Mar. 25. Rembrandt Etchings; Apr. 1-28. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, School of Fine Arts: 
Heldenbuch by Johann Pruss: Hand Colored Woodcuts, 
1483; Apr. 1-12. Fantin Latour Prints; Apr. 12-26. Mod- 
ern European Masters’ Drawings; Apr. 26-May 10. 

OMAHA, NEB. Society of Liberal Arts: Omaha Camera 
Club Exhibit; Apr. 3-May 3. Exhibit of American Mas- 
ters; Apr. 24-May 24. Salvador Dali Show (MMA); Apr. 
26-May 17. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. Public Museum: Public Schools Art 
Exhibit; April. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Museum: Dr. Marion Souchon 
Paintings; 50 Audubon Prints; April. Handmade Candles 
in Various Shapes and Sizes; to Apr. 15. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Fifth An- 
nual Regional Exhibition of Oils and Water Colors, work 
selected by William M. Milliken; Apr. 10-May 8. 

PEORIA, ILL. Public Library: Mrs. Juanita M. Jamison 
Paintings; April. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum: Ernst Norlind Original Lithographs; Artistic An- 
cient and Modern Swedish Architecture and Life Photo- 


Apr. 


graphs; to April 15. 

Art Alliance: Walter Stuempfig, Jr. 
Sculpture; to Mar. 21. Jewelry and Silversmith Ex- 
hibition; Oils by Young Painters; Rivers of America 
Illustrations; to Mar. 28. Angeline Christaldi Oils; Mar. 
13-Apr. 2. Clara Sorensen Dieman Sculpture; Esther 
Wirkman Oils, Memorial Exhibition; Mar. 23-Apr. 18. 
The Arts of the Book in the United States; Prints 
by Young Printmakers; SCRAPicature by Lou Hirsch- 
man; Mar. 30-Apr. 25. Rachel Cartledge Oils; Apr. 
3-Apr. 23. Franz Berheimer Water Colors; Apr. 20- 
May 23. Elizabeth Page Paintings; Apr. 24 to May 14, 
Dong Kingman Water Colors; Apr. 20-May 23. 

Newman Galleries: Recent Sculpture Peter Fingesten: Apr. 
9-23. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: Paintings 
from Permanent Collections; to Apr. 30. Water Color 
and Print Exhibition, Fellowship of the Academy. Oils 
and Sculpture Exhibition; Mar. 27-Apr. 11. Drawings 
and Water Colors of Naval Defense Activities by Vernon 
Howe Bailey; Apr. 11-May 2. Print Club: 17th Annual 
Exhibition of American Wood Engravings, Woodcuts and 
Block Prints; Mar. 19-Apr. 10. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute: Artists for Vic- 
tory Poster Exhibition; to Apr. 4. Max Weber Paintings; 
to Apr. 18. Ancestral Sources of Modern Painting; Mar. 
15-May 6. 30th Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photography; 
Mar. 19-Apr. 18. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: Exhibition of 
Objects from Darkest Africa; Fiske Boyd Prints and 
Drawings; to Mar. 31. George H. Denison Paintings; 
Arthur Palme Photographs; Apr. 1-30. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Art Museum: Paintings and Prints by 
Georges Rouault; French Tapestries; to Apr. 1. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College: Architecture of 
Brazil (MMA); Apr. 14-May 5. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: C. Gordon Harris Paint- 
ings; Mar. 30-Apr. 10. 14th Members’ Exhibition; Apr. 
13-Apr. 24. Stowell B. Sherman, W. Alden Brown, 
Harold Bruel, Ralph L. Foster Paintings and Drawings; 
Apr. 27-May 8. 

RACINE, WISC. Charles A. Wustum Museum of Fine 
Arts: Tobucionists’ Figures and Shop Signs (Index of 
American Design); Mar. 17-Apr. 19. Women Painters of 
Racine; Apr. 20-May 12. 

READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery: Students’ 
Work; Apr. 4-25, 

RICHMOND, VA. Valentine Museum: Old Richmond 
Neighborhoods in the Richmond of Tomorrow; to Apr. 17. 

Museum of Fine Arts: 9th Virginia Artists Exhibition; Apr. 
4-27, 


Oils; Bertha Kling 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Association: 19th Annual Rockford 
and Vicinity; Apr. 5-30. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: ‘Soldier Art 
From Life Magazine,”? ‘‘Road to Victory’, ‘““Our Navy in 
Action’, ‘‘Spanish Colonial Design of the Southwest’’; 
Apr. 9-22. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery: 
Hamilton Wolf Oil Paintings; Maurice Logan Water 
Colors; Kingsley Art Club Annual; Handicrafts by 
Robert E. Lynch; 50 Water Colors “‘Cowboys & Indians’’ 
by American Artists; to Mar. 31. Portraits of Americans; 
Anita Lewis Cooley Oils; ‘‘California Wild Flowers’ 
Water Colors by Fannie M. Richardson; Apr. 1-30. 
Photographs of China; Apr. 15-30. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum: Great 
Masters lent by Wildenstein Galleries; Water Colors by 
Addison Burbank; Guatemala Textiles; to Mar. 28. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Museum of Art: Color Prints 
for Children; to Mar. 21. Art in Advertising; to Mar. 28, 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Herbert Sanders 
Ceramics; opening March 16. Mill Everingham Water 
Colors; Opening Mar. 9. 

M. H. de Young Memorial Museum: Serigraph Prints by 
American Artists; thru Mar. Graphie Art by National 
Assoc. Women Artists; to Mar. 29. 18th Century French 
Art—Edward A. Montgomery; thru March. Idealism and 
Naturalism in the Art of Ancient Greece; opening Mar. 
10. Textiles by Golden Gate Weavers; thru March, 
Rare Laces—Pulitzer Collection; opening Mar. 4. 

SAINT GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. Museum: 
Water Colors from Syracuse Artists; April. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH War Service Center: 75 Latin- 
American Prints; Mar. 19-Apr. 7. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Society of Fine Arts Gallery: Israel 
Doskow Prints; African Textile 
Designs by Margaret Mackenzie; Lithographs by Belle 
Baranceanu; April. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: Robert 
Davidson Sculpture; Otto Plaugh Paintings; Mar, 15- 
Apr. 5. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 4rt. Museum: American Red Cross Ex- 
hibition; Art in War; Sculpture by Jean Johanson; to 
Apr. ll. 

SEWANEE, TENN. 4rt Gallery, Univ. of the South: Works 
of Contemporary Western Artists (AFA); Apr. 4-28. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Art Association: Drawings for Col- 
lectors (AFA); to Apr. 1. Central Illinois Annual; Mar. 
21-Apr. 5. George Wyeth Water Colors; Apr. 6-17. An- 
nual Children’s Show; April. 

State Museum: Jane Peterson Oils; Mexican Crafts; Ceram- 
ics for Children; April. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 4rt Museum: John J. Helm, Jr. Water 
Colors and Prints; to Mar. 27. 13th Annual Exhibition; 
April. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Museum of Fine Arts: Rare Tap- 
estries of 15th thru 18th Centuries; to Apr. 11. Annual 
Spring Purchase Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painters; Apr. 19-May 22. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery: Russian Art, 
Collection of Brinton Christian; Mar. 21-Apr. 18. Army 


Themes—Panels and 


P-39 Airacobra—From Drafting Board to Flight; Apr. 
20-May 4. Army Paintings by Donald Reichert; Apr. 
13-May 4. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum: French Engraved 


Portraits—Prints Selected from Museum’s Collection; 
Studio Group of St. Louis Paintings; “‘Emperor Charles 
V,”’ etching by Hieronymus Hopfer; to Mar. 31. St. Louis 
International Salon of Photography; to Mar. 25, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gallery & School of Art: 
Water Colors by Czecho-Slovakian Artists; French Modern 
Paintings; to Apr. 1. 

TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: Modern Dutch Art; to Mar. 
28. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: New Mexican Paint- 
ings from La Quinta Gallery: Mar. 29-Apr. 3. Oklahoma 
Artists Exhibition; to Apr. 5. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum: Carleton F. 
Saflord Exhibit of Hand Printed Linens; April. 

WICHITA, KANS. drt Association: Artist Guild Work of 
Boeing Airplane Company: Artists Work; to Apr. 1. Ed 
Davidson Panitings; American Photography; April. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts: European 
Rooms in Miniature; Apr. 4-May 31. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. 4rt Department: Paintings by British 
Children; to Mar. 29. Annual Art Club Exhibition; 
Mar. 29-Apr. 16. Shearwater Pottery; Apr. 16-30. Camou- 
flage Slides (MMA); Apr. 19-Apr. 26. Works of Mr. Con- 
rad A. Albrizio; April. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Arts Club: Arthur B. Davies Oils; 
thru Mar. 19. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: 18th Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Paintings; Mar. 21-May 2. 
Landscape Club of Washington; Apr. 3-Apr. 26. 

Daughters of the American Revolution: Childhood in Early 

April 10. American Textiles; Apr. 22- 


Biennial 


America; to 
October. 
Howard Univ. Gallery: Exhibition of Paintings and Draw- 
ings of Life in the Soviet Union (AFA); April. 
Whyte Gallery: 19th Century French Masters; Mar. 15-31. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute: Egyptian Art; to 
Mar. 28. One-Man Show by Paul Travis; to Mar 28, 
One-Man Show by Fred Yost; to Apr. 4. Perma- 
nent Collection; to Apr. 11. Dan Lutz Paintings; Apr. 
225. Children’s Paintings, No. 2 from British Information 
Service; Apr. 2-25. One-Man Show by Guarineri; Apr. 
9-25. Combined Clubs Spring Salon; Apr. 16-May 9. 
ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute: Water Colors of Vene- 
guela; Apr. 10-30. Bolivian Sculptures (AFA); Apr. 
11-30. The Shapes of Things; Apr. 21-May 5. 


ARTISTS’ CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIO 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF 


TWENTY-SECOND 
OF WATER COLORS: 
CHICAGO 


May 13-August 22. Are Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Til. 
Open to all artists. Media: water colors, pastels, draw- 
ings. and monotypes, as well as works in tempera and 
gouache. Jury. Three prizes totaling $1100. Entry cards 
due March 22. Works due between March 29 and April 8. 
Daniel Cattonrich, Director of Fine Arts, The Art Institute 
of Chieago, Chicago, Illinois. 


NATIONAL 


18TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 

AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS: THE CORCORAN 

GALLERY OF ART 

March 21-May 2. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. Open to American artists by invitation only be- 
cause of restricted transportation facilities. Gallery hopes 
to revert to its former policy with regard Biennial Ex- 
hibitions after war. 

2ND ANNUAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION: 

SISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION 

April. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss. Open to living 
American artists. Media: water colors (framed or matted). 


MIS- 


Jury. Prize of $50 Defense Bond, Entry cards and work 
due March 20. Mrs. John Kirk, Sec., 927 N. Jefferson St., 
Jackson. 

51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS 

April 5-24, 1943. American Fine Arts Gaileries, 215 W. 57th 
St., New York City. Open to Ass’n. Members only, 


Media: oil, water color, black and white; sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes totaling $1,500. Work due March 29. Josephine 
Droege, Exec. Sec’y., Nat’l. Ass’n, of Women Artists, 42 
W. 57th St., N. Y¥. C. 


76TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 

March 24-April 14, 1943.. National Academy Galleries, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: water color and 
pastel. Jury. Cash prizes and medal. Entry cards and 
work due March 15. Harry De Maine, Secretary, Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


22ND ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

WATER COLORS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF 

CHICAGO 

May 13-Aug. 22, 1943. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. Open to all artists. Media: water color, pastel, draw- 
ing and monotype. Jury. Three prizes totaling $1,100. 
Entry cards due March 22. Works due March 29-April 8. 
Frederick A. Sweet, Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture. 


PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION: WHISTLER’S BIRTH- 

PLACE, LOWELL, MASS. 

Open to all professional artists for exhibition during the 
year. Mediay all. Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 
per picture and expenses. Jolin G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres.. 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 

FOURTH NATIONAL PRINT SHOW OF THE BUF- 

FALO PRINT CLUB: ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 

April 15-May 13. Albright Art Gallery, Buflalo, N. Y. Open 
to all artists. Media: black and white prints in all media 


OF THE AMERICAN 


are eligible, providing they have not been shown at a 
previous exhibit of the Buffalo Print Club. Entry blanks 
due April 1, Works due April 1, Miss Jean MacKay, Sec- 
retary, Buffalo Print Club, 620 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 


i hae a 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION PRINT AND 

DRAWING EXHIBITION 

May 1-30. Laguna Beach Art Gallery. Open to all U. S. 
artists. Media: all prints and drawings. Entry fee, 50 
cents. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due April 19. Works due 
April 23. Curator, Laguna Beach Art Gallery, Coast 
Boulevard and Cliff Drive, Laguna Beach, California. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY NEGRO ARTISTS: 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

April 4-May 2. Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. Open 
to all Negro artists of America. Media: oil, water color. 
Jury. Five prizes totaling $500. Entry cards due March 
24, Paintings due March 29. Hale Woodruff, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. 

ATH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 

VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, INC. 

April 11-23. Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., New 
York City. Open to veterans and members of the armed 
forces of the U. S. Media: oil, water color, sculpture and 
prints. Jury. Works due April 2. Frederic Allen Williams, 
President, American Veterans Society of Artists, Studio 
10, 58 West 57th St., New York City. 

20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 

ETCHING AND ENGRAVING: THE PRINT CLUB, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 30-May 20. The Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Closing date for entries, April 21. 
Mrs. Andrew Wright Crawford, Director, The Print Club. 


10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE IRVINGTON 


ART AND MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 

May 2-23. Irvington Free Public Library, Irvington, N. J. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil. water color, sculpture, 
black and white. Jury. Prizes. Entries due April 24th; 
fee $1. May E. Baillet, Secretary, Irvington Art and 
Museum Association, 1064 Clinton Ave. 


REGIONAL 


EAST 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC EXHIBITION: MINT MUSEUM 

OF ART, CHARLOTTE 

Mayy1943. Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Open to 
all artists in section of Middle Atlantic states. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture and prints. Entry cards and 
work due April 27. Dayrell Korthener, 208 Cherokee Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


5TIl ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW: THE PARKERS- 

BURG FINE ARTS CENTER 

April, 1943. The Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Open to residents and former residents of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: 
oil and water color. Jury. Entry cards due March. Miss 
Catherine Graham, 1027 Ana St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


MID-WEST 


13TH ANNUAL: SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 

April, 1943. Springfield Art Museum, City Hall, Springfield, 
Mo. Open to residents of Missouri and neighboring 
states. Media: oil, water color, pastel and prints. Jury. 
Deborah D. Weisel, General Secretary, Kingobarde Apts., 


Springfield, Mo. 
STATE 


EAST 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF UPPER 

HUDSON: ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND 

ART 

Apr. 28-May 30, 1943. Albany Inst. of History & Art, 
Albany, N. Y. Open to artists residing within 100 miles of 
Albany. Media: oil, water color, pastel and sculpture. 
Jury. Entry cards and works due Apr. 17. John D. Hatch, 
Iris Dir. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK OF NANTUCKET AR 
ISTS: EASY STREET GALLERY, NANTUCKET 


August, 1943. Easy Street Gallery, Nantucket, Mass. Me 
oil, water color, sculpture, black and white and miniatures, 
Mrs. Herbert R. Crane, Manager. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF WEST. © 


ERN NEW YORK: ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 


Spring, 1943. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. Open to — 


resident artists of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 


Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe (exclusive of Roches- 
Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, Wayne, Wyom- 


ter), 
ing and Yates Counties. Media: oil, water color, drawing, 
pastel, print and sculpture. Jury. Three prizes totaling 
$125. Director, Albright Art Gallery. 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION: NORTH SHORE ART 


ASSOCIATION, GLOUCESTER 

June, 1943. North Shore Art Association Galleries, Glou- 
cester, Mass. Open to members. Media: all. Jury. Cash 
prizes totaling $125. Mrs. John E. Holmes, North Shore 
Art Association, 


FIRST BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW: THE BUTLER — 


ART INSTITUTE 
May 14-June 13. 


Ohio. Media: ceramics. Prizes totaling $150. Entry car 


due May 2. Works due May 2. Secretary, The Butler Art — 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


OF WORKS APPERTAINING TO THE 


Institute, 


EXHIBITION 


WAR OR WORLD CRISIS: PHILADELPHIA WATER ~ 


COLOR CLUB 


May 26-June 20. Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Open to Members. Media: water colors, 
pastels, prints or drawings. Jury. Two prizes totaling 
$150. Entry blanks due May 20. Works due May 20, 
Mr. James Kirk Merrick, 2107 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


COMBINED CLUBS SPRING SALON: THE BUTLER 
ART INSTITUTE 


April 16-May 9. The Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Avenue, 
Ohio. Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Youngstown and immediate vicinity. Media: oil 
and water color. Jury. Prizes. Jean Milligan, Secretary to 
Director, The Butler Art 524 Wick Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 


Youngstown, 


Institute, 


MID-WEST 


CHICAGO DESIGN IN PRINTING: 
TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 


May 6-29. Art Center of Chicago, 32 W. Randolph St.. 
Chicago, Ill. Media: all classifications of printing done 
during 1942 in Chicago and vicinity. Jury. Certificate 
awards for each classification. Edward F, Sullivan, 230 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SOCIETY OF 


WEST 
4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR ARTISTS OF 


SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON: TACOMA ART ASSO- 


CIATION 


April 11-May 2. Tacoma Art Association, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Open to: Artists residing in Southwest Washing- 
ton. Media: oil and water color. Entry cards due April 1. 
Works due April 5. Frances Chubb, Assistant Director, 
Tacoma Art Association, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


COMPETITIONS 
AND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


MURAL DECORATION FOR LIBRARY OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Competition open 
Armed Forces. 


to all artists including men of the 
Award $4,500 to include complete cost 
of execution and installation. Work may be completed 
after the war if winning design submitted by ‘soldier 
artist. Mural to. be executed in oil with mat finish 
directly on wall or painted on acceptable type of com- 
position board to be mounted on wall. Subject to deal 
with history of Springfield; or refer to industrial im- 
portance of Western Massachusetts section of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. Competition designs to reach 
Springfield by May 24, 1943, where they will be judged 
by Museum’s Committee on the advice of a jury com- 
posed of: Edward Rowan, Margit Varga, Henry Varnum 
Poor, William Gropper and Forbes Watson. Address in- 
quiries to Frederick B. Robinson, Director. 


JUSTRITE DRAWING INK CONTEST: LOUIS MELIND 

COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

For Professional Artists: Prizes awarded for the best pen 
and ink drawings illustrating some phase of America’s 
Drive to Victory—promotional piece urging the sale of war 
stamps and bonds. Contest closes April 1. First prize $50 
war bond; entries of unusual merit will receive $5 each 
in war stamps. Jury. 


For Students: Open to students, under 21, who have never 
regularly received renumeration for any art work. Con- 
test closes April 1. First prize $50 war bond; entries of 
unusual merit will receive $5 each in war stamps. Jury. 
Louis Melind Company, Dept. 102, 362 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

M. GRUMBACHER OIL PAINTING AWARD FOR 

STUDENTS 

The Third Annual M. Grumbacher National Scholastic 
Awards (oil painting section), open only to High School 
students, All work to be submitted to” Pittsburgh jury. 
Prizes: first, $50; second, $25; six other cash prizes; art 
scholarship, etc. Closing date: March, Art teachers writ- 
ing for entry blanks, color cards, etc., address M. Grum- 
bacher, 470 West 34th St., New York City. Canadian par- 
ticipants write to 179 King St., West, Toronto, Ontario. 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS FOR STUDENTS 

A competition and exhibition of the work of undergraduates 
in the 7th through the 12th grades of public, parish or 
private schools in the U. S., possessions and Canada, 
All art work in any media may be submitted. Prizes given 
in all classifications. Work accepted to be exhibited in 
Carnegie Institute Galleries, May 1943. Margaret White- 
man, National Secretary, Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

THE KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 


SHIP, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
$1,000 fellowship open to graduates of the College of Fine 


The Butler Art Institute, Youngstowag 


i 
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and Applied Arts of the University of Illinois and to | 


graduates of similar institutions whose principal or major 


studies have been in Music, Art, or Architecture. Ap- 
plicants should. not exceed twenty-four years of age on 


June 1, 1943. Award to be used by the recipient toward 


defraying the expenses of a year’s advanced study of the 


Fine Arts in America or abroad, Applications should — 


reach the Committee not later than May 1, 1943. Dean 
Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Room 110, Architecture Building, University of Ilinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 
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